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Get more than mere 
functional requirements from 
steel toilet compartments 
that stay new longer 












Sanymetal CENTURY Type (Ceiling Hung) Shower Stalls of Sanymetal 


Porcena 


arranged for a typical club installation 


Vitreous Porcelain on Steel 


Partitions and Pilasters, as 
Also available in Sanymetal 


enac’' (synthetic enamel baked on over Galvanized, Bonderized* Steel 


Sanymetal “PORCENA” 


(VITREOUS PORCELAIN ON STEEL) 


The Ageless and Fadeless 
Material 








































This is Sanymetal 
“‘PORCEWA 


Vitreous Porcelain on Steel 
A metal base material that 
is impervious to moisture, 
odors, cleaning and uric 
acids, oils and grease. If is 
rust proof, having the 
strength of steel, anda finish 
as smooth as glass—it's the 
new material that stays new 
Available in 21 glistening 
colors. 


This is Sanymetal 


“TENAC"” 


(Baked on Paint Enamel 
over Golvanized, Bonder 
zed** Steel 


} A metal base material that 


is notable for the positive 
adhesion of the boked on 
paint enamel to the metal 


and its resistance to corre 
sion Its lustrous, protective 
finish assures long-lasting 


newness. Available in 21 


gleaming colors A 


Sanymetal NORM- 
ANDIE Type Toilet 
Compartments 
endow a rest room 
environment with 
dignity and good 
taste 




































Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments 
are suitable for conservative but modern wash 





room environments 





Sanymetal CENTURY Type 
§pCeiling Hung Toilet Com- 
‘portments offer the utmost 
ADin sanitation and provide 
~mmodern, distinctive rest 
Elicoom environments for 
i! schools, institutions, termi- 
nals and other public 
’ buildings 
al 


There is a vast difference in the service life of toilet compartments. Many elements or 
differences that determine whether a toilet compartment will have to be replaced within 
five years, ten years, or fifteen or twenty years, or the life of the building when Porcena 
Vitreous Porcelain on Steel) is used, are not revealed by casual examination, and 
their importance is not appreciated until it is too late to avoid the necessity of early 
replacement, Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody differences that result in long 
years of service life. One such difference that prolongs the life of Sanymetal Toilet 
Compartments is in the basic materials that are used, one of which is Vitreous Porcelain 
on Steel and another, baked-on paint enamel over Galvanized, Bonderized** Steel—a 
sheet that is merely galvanized does not meet Sanymetal requirements until it has been 
Bonderized® which assures that the baked-on paint enamel finish will provide greater 
resistance to corrosion and assure long-lasting newness. These two full-purpose metal base 
materials are of the utmost importance and represent the major difference in dollar-for- 
dollar value a difference which, when measured by years of prolonged service, makes 
Sanymetal Toilet Compartments the most serviceable units for the long years ahead. 
A few of the many other features that Sanymetal Engineers have provided are: (1) door 
hardware that assures trouble-free operation; (2) partition hardware and fittings that 
assure rigidity and permanence for the installation; (3) stainless steel plinths for pilasters 
which protect finish from the corrosive action of floor cleaning compounds. Features 
such as these represent years of engineering research and skillful adaptation by 
Sanymetal Engineers of corrosion-resistant steels to the fabrication of new and different 
types of toilet compartments, Sanymetal being the first to use Vitreous Porcelain on 
Steel. Sanymetal invites comparison because at Sanymetal quality is never compromised 
to obtain a temporary advantage. 

Toilet compartments usually dominate a toilet room. The influence of a toilet room 
environment upon impressionable youth should be thoughtfully considered. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. & 


Our 38th Year as a Manufacturer of Toilet Compartments 
1686 Urbana Road * Cleveland 12, Ohio 


Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the results of 
specialized skill and experience in fabricating over 
1,000,000 toilet compartments installed in all types of 
buildings. Write for copy of colorful Catalog 91 or refer 
to Sanymetal Catalog 7? in Sweet's Architectural File 
for 1954. Ask your architect about planning suitable 
toilet room environments that will always stay new. 





TOILET COMPARTMENTS 
SHOWER STALLS AND 
DRESSING ROOMS 





*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


**Treated with ‘Bonderite’', a product 
of Parker Rust Proof Company 
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THE VAST MAJORITY OF THE NATION’S 





FINE BUILDINGS ARE SLOAN EQUIPPED 

















WILLIAM B. 





rABLER 
architect 








JAROs, BALM & BOLLES 
mechanical engineers 







ROBERT BE. MeK ER, ING 
general contractor 










J. 5. BROWN & EE. FF. OLDS 
plumbing contractors 






ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL SUPPLY ©CO., ENG, 
SOUL THLAND SUPPLY CO, 
plumbing whole salers 
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DALLAS STATLER 
—A PARADE OF OTAR FEATURES 


e True to Texas tradition of bigness. the patias building will have an exterior skin of glass. aluminum 
STATLER HOTEL is “one of the largest projects of its and embossed poreelain panels. i of its widely 
kind developed anywhere in more than a quarter of | spread wings, guest rooms will not face others across 
a century.” Ata cost of 15 millions of dollars its 18 0 courts. Each bathroom will have combination. one- 
stories will house LOO] air conditioned guest rooms — piece lavatory and dressing table, with closet bowl 


with specially-designed furnishings, extra large and angled to become a dressing table seat. The bowl is 
luxurious dining and social rooms. and a spacious equipped with concealed stows Quset-Plah vAinve. 
lounge facing a gardened court. Hts ballroom. larg. Thus Hotels Statler Company follows its poliey of 
est in the southwest. will accommodate over 3.000 using Sloan Flush Valves for all new construction, 


persons. [ts “Terrace Room will serve more patrons — rehabilitation and replacement — repeated evidence of 








than any present Dallas supper or night club. rhe preference that explains why... 


— nce VALVES - 


are bought than all other makes combined ~ 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY *« CHICAGO « ILLINOIS-——— ¢ 
Another 
omy is the sroan Aet-O- Matic siOWER HEAD, which is \ 
automatically self-cleaning each time it is used! No clog { 

ging. No dripping. Architect peer ind Wholesalers w, 
and Master Plumbers recommend the Aet-O-Vatic—the 

better st id for better bathing 
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Field Park Elementary School, Western Springs, Illinois. Superintendent of Schools: Mr. James V. Moon; Architects 


Berger, Kelley & Samuelson; Consulting Engineer: Beling Engineering Co.; Mechanical Contractor: W. T. Mahoney & Sons 


Provides 
COOLING, 
HEATING, 
VENTILATION, 
ODOR CONTROL, 
i DRAFT ELIMINATION 
{ All at minimum cost 


THAT’S WHY CLASSROOMS MUST BE COOLED 
MORE THAN HEATED IN WINTER 


Every child is a “bundle of BTUs’. Assemble 
a group of these little stoves in a classroom 
and half of your heating job is done. Now, 
add the heat from lights and solar effect. Net 
result—an overheated classroom that demands 


winter cooling for true comfort standards 


Herman Nelson recognizes the “health threat” 
of overheating —combats it in a sound and 
scientific manner. One, Draft|Stop introduces 
outdoor air in sufficient quantities to reduce 
room temperature to comfort level without 


creating drafts. Two, Draft|Stop permits class 


UNI 


room cooling without compromise. Its method 
of draft elimination forestalls the possibility 
of having to heat and cool simultaneously —a 
condition certain to exist where heat is added 
to combat drafts in an already overheated 


classroom. 


Don’t look upon the problem of overheating 
as a fad—it’s a fact. For complete information, 
see our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File, 
or write Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products, American Air Filter Company, Inc., 
Louisville 8, Kentucky 


T VENTILATORZPRODUCTS 


_ hermeh gelsor 


American Air Filter Company, Inc 


SYSTEM OF 


CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 
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Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, help reduce 
water bills. All working parts are contained in one 
simple replaceable cartridge. And because Crane 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of 
against it, the water itself helps hold the valve closed, 
helps stop wasteful dripping. 





























ones may help you two ways! 
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Specialized CRANE plumbing 
plays an important part 





1. The more washrooms, the less time wasted getting 
to them... and the less traffic congestion in nearby 





school planning 


Your choice of plumbing fixtures for new school wash- 
rooms is based on the answers to many vital questions: 
Are they designed for school use? Are they easy to 
operate? Easy to keep clean? Easy to maintain — and 
seldom in need of maintenance? Durable and resistant 


to rough usage? 
Of course they are, if they’re made by Crane. Insist- 
ence on Crane is a recognized mark of good school 


planning. 


ag tne ASA 


; 


A CR A 


{ 
bs 


A good example of Crane school plumbing is this Norwich lavatory with a push-button liquid 


soap dispenser and a Crane Dial-ese Neu-Spray faucet for faster, easier hand-washing. 


Several small washrooms instead of a few large mean more fixtures. But they often mean better use of 


the fixtures you have. 

Ask your architect if this suggestion fits in with your 
own expansion plans. And let him know your preference 
for Crane. 


2. The more washrooms, the more flexibility in planning CRANE CO. 


both for the present and for future expansion. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOLTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


‘ More washrooms (but smaller ones) do not necessarily VALVES... FITTINGS...PIPE...PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Paying the Superintendent — 





he Berkslure Formula 


Recognizes Four Basic Principles That Give Weight and Responsibility to the 


ROBERT N. TAYLOR 


Position of Superintendent of Schools 


President, Berkshire County Superintendents’ Association 


Superintendent of Schools 
North Adams, Mass. 


The superintendent of schools should 
have status and prestige commensurate 
with the importance of education to the 
people of the United States. His salary 
must enable him to maintain a position of 
effective leadership. The school superin- 
tendency is one of the newer professions, 
dating from about 1880, but it is now time 
that the general public recognized that the 
top position in public school systems of 
America is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, of the public posi- 
tions in a community. 

It is difficult to find, in any of the states, 
records of objective procedures by which 
school boards arrive at the salary of the 
superintendent of schools. His salary 
should be considered separately from that 
of teachers and other members of his staff 
—his should be a dual salary — that of a 
professional, since he must deal with the 
teaching function; and that of an execu- 
tive, because of his responsibility for the 
business administration of the schools. 
Today he is concerned with the handling of 
and responsibility for large sums of money, 
the staffing of a school with well-trained 
and capable personnel, and the proper in- 
terpretation of the schools to the com- 
munity. Both of these major functions 
should be taken into consideration when 
the superintendent’s salary is established. 


Some Responsibilities 


A few of the responsibilities of the su- 
perintendent of schools can be outlined as 
follows 
I. Professional: 

1. Selecting, recommending, 
pervising school personnel 
Extending professional leadership 
over the schools and community 
Improving the curriculum 
Organizing workshops and _ teacher 
committees for the purpose of im- 
proving methodology within the 
school system. 

Meeting with lay groups to inform 
them of educational objectives and 
to seek their support in the meet- 
ing of the objectives 

Making appraisals and evaluations 
of the educational program 


and su- 
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II. Executive: 

1. Meeting with school committees to 
develop policies of operation. 

. Meeting with lay groups and indi- 
viduals to clarify controversy. 

. Managing school personnel prob- 
lems to improve the personal wel- 
fare of the staff. 

. Overseeing budgeting, accounting, 
and auditing procedures. 

. Supervising school plaint mainte- 
nance. 

6. Planning school plant expansion. 

The school superintendent’s job is less 
understood than many others, and _ his 
value is determined by local personal esti- 
mate of his worth. School boards are, at 
times, reluctant to set salaries above local 
expectancy, even though greater worth is 
recognized by them. As one of the highest 
paid public officials in a community, the 
superintendent is in a more difficult posi- 
tion to receive adequate financial recom- 
pense. Some communities are reluctant to 
raise salaries above those of neighboring 
towns. School boards are prone to con- 
sider the superintendent’s salary in terms 
of what other municipal department heads 
(usually nonprofessional people) are paid. 
Since privacy is attached to salaries in 
industry and commercial undertakings it 
makes comparison of the superintendent’s 
salary with those of comparable responsi- 
bility difficult. 

There seem to be four basic principles 
that must be considered in determining the 
salary of the school superintendent. Four 
principles which give weight and responsi- 
bility to the position of superintendent of 
schools are (1) the human relations prin- 
ciple, (2) the staff responsibility principle. 
(3) the economic principle, and (4) reward 
for service principle. 


The Human Relations Principle 


Community size is important because it 
determines, to some extent, the hourly 
load of extra-community activities of the 
superintendent. These hours are extremely 
important if he is to be a successful edu- 
cational leader 

The potential demands on a superintend- 
ent’s time increase in direct proportion to 
the increase in population. In a small com- 


munity there might be only one PTA, one 
or two churches, and only one or two club 
groups. This may mean only a few pre- 
pared speeches and evenings out per year 
for the superintendent. In a city of 50,000 
population, these organizations might num- 
ber as many as fifteen or twenty PTA’s, 
dozens of church groups, and dozens of 
club groups, all of whom would expect the 
superintendent to speak to them at least 
once a year. 

There is little doubt that the number of 
tension-creating situations increases pro- 
portionately with the number of people to 
be served. Since it is people and human 
contacts that bring about conflict from 
differences of opinion, it must be admitted 
that the larger community would have 
many more such situations than the smaller 
community. 

In addition, it would be expected that 
the larger community would also have 
more and longer school board meetings 
Therefore, multiplicity of details to be con- 
sidered at school board meetings adds 
considerably to the responsibility of the 
top school official. 

Political activities are considerably more 
acute in a larger community than in a rural 
community. Political situations that arise 
to make the work of the superintendent 
difficult increase with the size of the com- 
munity. 


The Staff Responsibility Principle 


It is true that the larger the system 
the larger the administrative staff to carry 
on the details of the work. However, no 
matter how large the system and how 
many administrators there are, only one 
person takes full responsibility for the 
results of his workers, and he is the super- 
intendent. Although he may delegate work, 
he and he alone must take the responsi- 
bility for the acts of his subordinates. 
Therefore. the number of principals, super- 
visors, and teachers for whom the super- 
intendent is responsible determines, to a 
great extent, the number of decisions he 
must make in his school year. Making de- 
cisions is the most difficult and trying part 
of a superintendent’s work. Much of the 
superintendent’s concern is with these per- 
sons, upon whose work depends the final 
success of the whole proeram of education 
The number of these difficult decisions is 
in direct proportion to the size of his staff 


The Economic Principle 


There is 
living 


1 great variation in the cost of 
between communities. Even within 


(Continued on page 6) 





















































Continued 


communities in the same general area, we 
find this to be true. Accordingly, this prin- 
ciple must be recognized in setting the 
minimum base pay at which a superintend- 
ent could live and work comfortably in a 
certain community. A friend who recently 
changed jobs told me he was living in an 
$18,500 house now and it wasn’t as good 
as the one for which he paid $7,500 a few 
years before in a smaller community. This 
is an example of the varying cost of living 
conditions superintendents find in moving 
from one community to another 


What 


STEELEDUCK 


{re 





THE BERKSHIRE FORMULA 
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‘The Reward for Service Principle 


There is need for recognizing and re- 
warding successful service by the superin- 
tendent. It should not be necessary for a 
school executive to move from one com- 
munity to another to obtain an increase 
in salary. Yet this has long been the his- 
tory of the superintendency in America. 

The children of one community are en- 
titled to just as good superintendent serv- 
ice as the children in another community; 


TT el Oe 


Shades 





Can mean to your schools... 


Whatever the particular window shade require- 
ments and problems in your schools, you will find 


STEELEDUCK 


cotton canvas 


duck, 


is the answer! Manufactured of husky 
these window 


shades provide 


especially durable, tear resistant service year after year. 





With 





find a 





STYLE “B” BLACK 
DARKENING SHADE 


 Expertly fabricated and dyed with 
fast vat dye. 

7 Uniformly woven for even light dif- 
fusion, so restful to the eyes. 

W Simply adjustable to changing con- 
ditions of light and air through the 
use of easily acting pulleys and 
automatic feed. 

Beautifully styled to mold with any 


surroundings. 





SINCE 1900 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Over 2,000,000 
shodes hove carried 
Steeleduck Trademark 


launderable STEELEDUCK window 
are simple and inexpensive to install and 
maintain, defying the worst abuse. And 
with a variety of OVER TWO DOZEN differ- 
ent styles to choose from, you are sure to 
“glareless” 
individual light and ventilation needs. It’s 
the most economical and dependable win- 
dow shade you can find! 


Remember that the 
STEELEDUCK is... 


For prompt service, write Dept. 77 
for the name of your nearest 
distributor! 


surprisingly low first cost, 


shades 


STEELEDUCK for your 










STYLE “G” TAN 
DUCK DOUBLE 
ROLLER SHADE 





THE OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


SUN TRANSLUCENT SHADES, DARKENING SHADES, 


SHADE HARDWARE AND CORD, METAL ROLLERS AND SLATS, 
SCHOOL SPECIALTIES 









and furthermore, the superintendent's sal- 
ary is such a small percentage of the over- 
all school budget thrat it should be possible 
for him to spend his lifetime continuing 
to give successful service in a community 
where he enjoys his work and his associ- 
ates, and which he would like to call his 
own. The Berkshire Formula, by its fourth 
and eleventh year basic minima, recognizes 
the worth of such service. 


Higher Professional Standards 


Higher professional standards are needed 
if greater prestige and higher salaries are 
to be worthy aims for the school superin- 
tendency. Then, too, persons aspiring to 
this position must expect to spend more 
time and effort to justify the responsibility 
that lies in top position educational leader- 
ship. The following standards are not too 
much to ask in preparation for the job of 
superintendent of schools: 

1. Certification standards should be high 
in order to fill the position of superin- 
tendent with adequately trained and ex- 
perienced men. It is recommended that 
persons aiming for the superintendency 
meet the following minimum standards: 

a) Not less than a master’s degree in 
education. 

b) Not less than five years’ experience 
as a classroom teacher. 

c) Demonstration of suitable profi- 
ciency in administration and super- 
vision by examination. 

2. State departments of education should 
supply documentary material and advice 
for the guidance of school committees in 
the matter of superintendents’ salaries and 
auxiliary compensation. 

3. The superintendent’s salary should not 
be related to other salary schedules, so 
that he may be free to work on staff sala- 
ries without his own vested interests being 
involved. 

4. State-wide school committee associa- 
tions should be invited to study salary re- 
lationships of the superintendent and other 
administrative personnel. 


The Berkshire Formula 


The four basic principles outlined pre- 
viously have been incorporated in the 
Berkshire Formula, as follows: 

1. Allowance for human relations prin- 
ciple is made in the unit value for popu- 
lation 

2. The staff responsibility principle is 
covered in the unit value per staff 

3. The economic principle is involved 
in setting the basic minimum allowances 
which are a total of unit values allowed 
for the human relations principle and the 
staff responsibility principle 

4. The reward for service principle is 
recognized in the basic minimum increment 
standards. 


A 

Unit 
Community Population Value 
Class I LessthanS,000 = 4 
Class II 5,001—15 ,000 g 
Class III 15,001-25,000 | 
Class IV 25,001-—50,000 1.6 
Class V Above 50,001 2.0 


(Continued on page 8) 
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The Jack C. Hardy Junior High School, 
Jackson, Misstssipps 
Archite Biggs, Wer & Chandi 
ackson, Miasss 
General Contractor: W. G 
Jackson, Missis 
Windows: Lupto 


Architectural Project 


Mostly Windows... and all Lupton 


In the deep South, the next best thing 
to sitting under a shady tree is to be 

in a well ventilated room. That's the 
theory behind this new school in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Entire walls 

are made of Lupton Architectural 
Projected Steel Windows. . . 

some are sill length, some stretch 
from floor to ceiling. This modern way 
to better schools banishes dark 

corners and stuffy rooms. 


It's practical construction, for Lupton 
Windows are sturdy metal with deep 
sections for rugged strength. 

It's economical, too, for Lupton Metal 
Window walls cost less than finished 
masonry construction, It's “happy” 
building, too, for rooms are 

bright, cheerful, flooded with 

natural daylight and fully ventilated. 


There are three other styles 

designed for schools and monumental 
buildings. The Master Aluminum 
Projected Window, the Aluminum 
Awning Window and the 
Combination Aluminum Projected 
and Casement Window. All feature 
the quality and rugged construction 
that has been a Lupton “must” for over 
years... plus the added 
advantage of absolute minimum 
maintenance costs these sturdy 
windows will never need paint. 


Before your building plans are 
finalized, get the full story about 
Lupton Metal Windows . . premium 


windows at mass produc tion prices 


Wiandou 


lanufacturers 





LUPTON MASTER LUPTON CASEMENT LUPTON ALUMINUM LUPTON ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM PROJECTED ALUMINUM OR STEEL AWNING WINDOW DOUBLE HUNG 
WINDOW 


WINLOW 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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High-level over-all be 
fluorescent light...and no 
visible fixtures... that’s Sylvania’s 












































This SYLVAN-AIRE system actually serves 


Here’s a New Sylvania 


LIGHTING SYSTEM! 

















Two views of SYLVAN-AIRE Light- 
ing System in High Point, North 
Carolina Library. 








three purposes, 





1. It provides a source of soft but ample 
over-all light. 














2. Made of corrugated, translucent plastic, 
it imparts a new beauty and character 
to any room. 


























3. Designed with alternating acoustical 
strips or wedges to help hold sound to 
comfortable levels. 


























Quick, easy installation and extremely low 
maintenance costs are other big advantages. 
For new descriptive literature write to Dept. 
4X-1109 at Sylvania. 




















WINS ARCHITECT’S 
HIGH PRAISE 


“We are especially pleased with 
your Sylvan-aire System,” 
writes Mr. L. F. Voorhees, 
A. 1. A., designer of this build- 
ing. “Where we had hoped for 
45 ft. candles, with this system 
we were able to design and 
achieve eighty...without glare! 
From the aesthetic angle, this 
ceiling blends with the design 
simplicity for which we were 
striving.” 


























SYLVANIA’ 


Syivania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
in Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 


LIGHTING + RADIO + ELECTRONICS + TELEVISION 





Mr. Tuttle’s article “All Aboard” will 
be found on pages 72-76. 





THE BERKSHIRE, FORMULA 


(Concluded from page 6) 
No. of Teachers, Unit 
Prin. & Superv. Value 

1 49 6 

50 99 1.2 

100 199 1.8 

200 299 2.4 

300 and up 3.0 

c 


Base Minimum Allowances 
Total Unit Value Min. Salary 


1 $ 6,500 
2 7,500 
3 8,500 
4 9,500 
5 10,500 
D 
Basic Minimum Increments* 

Pop. 4th Yr. Min. 11th Yr. Min. 
Class Base Plus Base Plus 
I $1,000 $2,500 
II 1,000 2,500 
Ill 1,500 3,000 
IV 1,500 3,500 
V 2,000 5,000 


Example — City 


Community X — Population 39,950 — 1.6 


Prin., Super., Teachers — 279 2.4 
40 
Total Unit Value — 4 = $9,500 Min. Beginning 
Base Pay 


Beginning of fourth year — $11,000 
Beginning of eleventh year — $13,000 
Example — Town 
Community Z—Population 6800=— 0.8 
Prin., Super., Teachers — 47 = 0.6 
1.4 
Total Unit Value—1.4 = $6,900 Min. Beginning 
Base Pay 

Beginning of fourth year — $7,900 
Beginning of eleventh year — $9,400 

There is little doubt that the forgotten 
man in the public school financial rise 
since 1939 has been the superintendent. 
While teachers’ salaries since 1939 have 
gained 200 per cent, statistics show that 
the salaries of superintendents in cities 
have gained only 60 per cent; meanwhile, 
the ratio of the average teachers’ salaries 
to that of the superintendent has declined 
from 21% to 1 in 1939 to 1% to 1 in 1954. 
There are exceptions but these exceptions 
are rare. 

By and large, it would seem that super- 
intendents have been more successful in 
bettering the financial lot of the teachers 
than that of themselves. No doubt the 
reason is that school committee members 
have needed guidance in their attempts to 
better the lot of the superintendent 

The Berkshire Formula, which seems 
fair and reasonable for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, can be easily adjusted 
to other areas throughout the nation. It is 
intended only as a tool to help school 
committee members do this very important 
task better. 


*By the beginning of the fourth and eleventh years 
the starting salary to be increased according to Chart 
D. Travel allowances and expenses are not included in 
these data. 
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Freeport Junior High School, Freeport, Illinois, equipped with 984 full-upholstered Bodiform chairs 
Superintendent: B, F. Shafer. Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago 





AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


An impressive service to school and community 


The luxurious, sustained comfort and matech- appreciation, Automatic, uniform-folding, 
less beauty of these chairs will) stimulate silent, °4 safety-fold seat action allows more 
attendance at auditorium programs —and help passing and sweeping room. Full-fabric up- 
build community interest in all your school’s holstery compensates acoustically for seat 
activities. vacancies, Practical planning assistance 

Finest scientific construction insures re- gladly supplied by American Seating Engi- 


laxed sitting, maximum attentiveness and neers. Write for information. 


Eeonomical mainte- 


rag cAmetican Seating Company 


assured by American WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan * Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Seating engineering. 
Also available with fold- 
ing tablet-arm. 
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Some of Minnesota’s Best Modern Schools 


Equipped with IPOWARS 


Modern Systems of Pneumatic Temperature Control 





Room Thermostats Powers PACKLESS Control Valves 

are truly gradual acting and give eliminate packing maintenance and stop leak- 
many years of smooth, dependable age of steam or hot water. Minimum of valve 
control of valves and dampers. stem friction gives smooth, reliable control. 


FO OR 
) MINNESOTA LAKE, MINN. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Architects and Engineers: HAARSTICK LUNDGREN & ASSOCIATES, St. Paul, Minn. 
Heating Contractor: EGAN & SONS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Architects: THORSHOV & CERNY, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Engineer: R. D. THOMAS & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
Heating Contractor: EGAN & SONS CO. 


NEW RICHLAND, MINN. SCHOOL 


Architect: HUBERT H. SWANSON, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Engineer: LYMAN C. GROSS e Contractor: SCHEID PLBG. & HTG. CO., Austin, Minn, 


a 
Sar ea 


WARREN MINN. PUBLIC SCHOOL =“) 
District 2 — Joint Marshall.County, Minn. 
Architect: LOUIS C. PINAULT 

Mechanical Engineer: RALPH L. BLOOM 
Contractor: LEE PLBG. & HEATING CO. NN 


(b73) 


POWERS CONTROL ASSURES UTMOST CLASSROOM COMFORT... MAXIMUM FUEL ECONOMY 





LIMITEM Many users of Powers control report 25 to 40 


features of Powers PACKLESS Valves and the 
years of reliable, low maintenance cost serv- greater simplicity of Powers new LIMITEM 
™ ice. To insure the best performance from a low limit control for Unit Ventilators. Our 
Ad. 
temperature control system in new or exist- nearest office will gladly supply complete in- 
Teeamostal : . ° ‘ . 
ing school buildings consider the superior 
For UNIT VENTILATORS 








formation about their important advantages. 


Established in 1891 °° THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY © sxoxie, ILL, © Offices in Over 50 Cities 


, / t ( 
f , » f » 
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SOLVE 


MAJOR HEATING 
PROBLEMS WITH 
ADVANCED SPENCER 
DESIGNS! 


Unique Low-Waterline Boiler Solves 
Special Installation Problems 


It’s 25°) lower than conventional boil- 
ers of the same capacity, solving low 
headroom problems in existing build- 
ings ...excavation problems in new 
‘ ¢ buildings. 


a 
ee 


» | Divided in half, it can be moved — 
Fd aed 4 one watertight section at a time — 


threugh narrow doorways. 


It features all the many design divi- 


Divided L-W Boiler dends that provide traditional Spencer 


top efficiency at low cost ...can be 
adapted to any fuel... mechanical or 
hand firing. 


Sizes ranging from 3,500 to 42,500 sq. 
ft., steam. 


Durable Spencer “tA” Series Cuts 
Installation Time... Provides 
Economical Heat 


Unique flue-and-smokebox units save 
hours in installation time. 


Compact design saves valuable floor 
space —takes less headroom. 


Special peaked firebox and staggered 
boiler tubes provide faster heating .. . 
more efficient heat transfer. 


Available for stoker or hand firing ... 
can be adapted to any fuel. 


Sizes ranging from 3,500 to 42,500 sq. 
ft., steam. 


i 
SPENCER 


HEATER 
LYCOMING DIVISION e 
“ee ED 


s na & ba  « . R’S For information and specifications on 
Spencer’s -ommeraial boilers, write to: 


Dept. SB-94 Spencer Heater, Lycoming 
Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., 


66 7 * Williamsport, Pa. 
A’ Boiler 


7, 
<q, 
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Why do you see 





















In fact, why do you find Fenestra* Intermediate 
Steel Windows in thousands of the finest schools 
all over America? 

There are five important reasons: 

] They are beautiful, as you can see by looking 
at these pictures. 

2 They provide more and better daylight. Fenestra 
Windows are engineered and precision built to 
be rigid and rugged without excess bulk. You 
get more glass area and Cclear-vision-view per win- 
dow opening. 

3 They give you better ventilation, too. Tilt-in vents 
bring in abundant fresh air, without drafts...shed 
rain to outside. Other vents project out to form 






Your need for windows that would give better schoo! 
daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance 
costs encouraged us to develop today s 
mediate Steel Windows 


Fenestra Inter 


G@ great advancement 


A salute to those who made it possible” * 


CNECSTTA windows 





CnNECSTIA 


ooo IN TEXAS 
SCHOOLS ? 


Highland Hills Elementary School, San 
Antonio. Architect: Leo Dielmann and Richard 
Vanda Straten, San Antonio. Contractor 


Frank Miceli, San Antonio. 


eco IN CONNECTICUT 
SCHOOLS ? 


Brookside School, Norwalk, Conn. Architect 
Gilroy & Gaydosh, Norwalk. Contractor: Earl 


R. Smith, Inc., Stratford. 


--- IN MARYLAND 
SCHOOLS ? 


Bel Air School, Hickory, Md. Architect. Alex 
Shaw and Palmer, Fisher, Williams & Nes, 
Balt., Md. Contractor: The Frantz Construction 
Co., Balt., Md. 


weather-protective canopies over their openings. 
4 Screening and cleaning are safely and econom#- 
cally done from the inside . . 


folds... 


5 They save on maintenance. Steel-strong window 


. no ladders or scaf- 
no expensive labor. 


members and sturdy hardware assure years of 
trouble-free service. And Fenestra Windows are 
available Super Hot-Dip Galvanized to save thou- 
sands of dollars in painting costs every few years. 

Write for further information. Or call your 
Fenestra Representative (listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book). Ask for our authori- 
tative booklet on Better Classroom Daylighting. 
Detroit Steel Products Company, Dept. AS-9, 
2256 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. *® 


INTERMEDIATE 
STEEL WINDOWS 
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More and more businesses are switching to 
IBM.) Eleetries. More and more schools are 
switching to IBM's, too, so their students will 


qualify for the best jobs available. 


~y 
= 


ad 


ee 


d TYPIST-CLERK, JR. 
Some, <y 


Could one of 
your students 
fill this job? 


SWIT Crea. ante o 
answering Sebel cxeres’ tree » car ee 
ept. util, plus wage. Hempstead ~- 1A 


SECRETARY 


To busy executive. Interesting 
work. Pleasant surroundings, 
modern office, including IBM 
Electric Typewriter. Write Box 
M2345. 

















Coast to coast, comparison tests prove IBM’s 






are preferred by teachers and students for 





beginning, advanced, and remedial instruction, 
r 











The new IBM, with many new and exclusive 





dents . . . make teaching, as well as learning, 
easier and more rewarding. \\ 





Before replacing any typewriters, see the ex- 





citing new IBM. For full information write: 
International Business Machines, Dept. AS-3 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 













atures will more thn wer simbie se — QlECtrIC typewriters 
The Teaching. Typeuritor.’ 
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“A salute fo those who made it possible” * 






Read what architect C. E. Hamilton 
says about 


The following comments are taken from 
a letter that Architect C. E. Hamilton 
Muncie, 


Indiana, wrote to another architect: 


of Hamilton & Graham, 
‘**We have completed two schools and 


have one under construction using 
Fenestra * Acoustical D Panels and we 
are glad to pass on our reactions and the 
comments of teachers and custodians. 

“First, we believe this product is 
economical as it serves as a roof or floor 
framing unit and a finished ceiling. It 
is an acoustical unit which is absorbing 
not less than 70 per cent of sound vibra- 
tions. 


“Its welded assembly is a rigid area 


and, with the %-inch fiber glass roof 


insulation over and the sound absorp- 
tion material in the cells, gives low 
heat loss, and to date after two winter 


seasons there is no movement from 


expansion or contraction. 






Your need for a maintenance-free, non 


combustible, built-in acoustical treatment 
encouraged us to develop Fenestra Acoustical 
Structural Building Panels —a great advance 
ment in building products 





school acoustical treatment 





CNCST7A 


“We have applied two coats of paint 
to the factory primed surface and have 
had no bleeding. The custodian in one 
building has washed the ceilings and 
stated it to be the easiest surface to 
keep clean, 

‘*'Teachers in all rooms have nothing 
but compliments for the quietness of 
the room.” 

Now here is an excerpt from an 
Architectural Forum magazine article de- 
scribing the use of Fenestra Acoustical 
Panels in Central High 
School, Kenosha, Wisconsin: 


‘This material saved 59¢ per sa. ft., 
vail t l 159 j- ft 


Building 


or $26,000 in all. It was erected in only 
ten working days, replaced separate 
roof deck and framing and eliminated 
acoustical ceilings and plastering.” 
Write for full details: Detroit Steel 
Products Company, Dept. AS-9, 2256 


East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*Trademark 


METAL 


BUILDING 
PANELS 
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New Honeywell "Schoolmaster’ 


The Honeywell Schoolmaster System assures more alert 
classes... a finger tip temperature report from all 


rooms for the principal... plus added fire safety 


Proper temperatures play an important role in class- ceptive to learning or not. What he doesn’t absorb 





rooms today is lost 
If your rooms are hot and stuffy, you'll naturally That's why Honeywell designed the new School 
get dull reactions from your students. And good con- master System. It assures brighter, more alert students, 
centration is an equally tough job in chilly classrooms. with more “‘take-home”’ learning. It also gives the 
The cost of exposing a child to education 1s the principal a finger tip report from all rooms, plus added 


same whether surrounding conditions make him re- 





fire safety, as explained below 


This new Schoolmaster System performs these important functions 






l. It makes temperatures a part of teaching. to a special sensing element in the thermostat for each 
c 


room. In this way, he can have a push button tem- 
The Scoolmaster thermostat 1s cus- 





perature reading for any room in his school, and help his 


tom designed for the instructor so instructors maintain the proper temperatures 







ae that room temperatures can be 


matched to class activities 


3. It provides added fire safety. 


It has a finger tip temperature ad- 







sement knob (optional) . . . ¢ , 
eae ob (optional . You have a constant fire sentry in the Honeywell 
a r al styling that , } 
smart, horizontal styling that allows Schoolmaster System in addition to your regular fire | 
a free flow of air for faster response 





protection system You have fire sensing elements in 







and simple, easy-to-read tem- 

I le each room, and in closets and store rooms, if you wish 
« ‘ Ss 
perature indicator If a fire breaks out, this system not only rings a 


bell, but it also indicates the room in which fire has 


2. It gives the principal a finger tip report. occurred. Think of the precious ume saved! 
4 4 zs 
The Honeywell Schoolmaster System is designed 
The Honeywell Schoolmaster Monitor ts an accurate for any school, whether a new or older building. No 





indicator panel for the principal's office. It 1s wired 








major changes are necessary as the wiring is simple 








( all your local 
Honeywell othce today 


H pnevwe ll 
about the new School ‘ 
master System. Or H e e 
write for complete infor- any ; WL 
mation to Honeywell, ennai 


Dept. AJ-9-178, 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 











112 OFFICES ACROSS THE NATION 
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controls and monitors temperatures ! 


Bui" Cs, 
2 ® HONEYWE ~~ 


7.7 
MONI 


classroom 
Kind! Y 


Kind 2 








The new Honeywell School- 
master System has a monitor in- 
dicator panel, shown above, for the 
principal's office... brand new 
Honeywell School Thermostats for 
each classroom .. . fire sensing ele- 
ments for each room, and also for 
closets and store rooms. The room 
thermostats and fire sensing ele- 
ments are wired to the principal's 
panel so that he can have a finger 
tip report to help him maintain 
proper temperatures and detect fires. 
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Pentecor Glass Provides 
Ideally Diffused Daylighting To 
Ease Students Seeing Tasks 


IT! 
The harsh glare and sharp shadows of uncontrolled day- 
lighting in a classroom make precious, young eyes work harder 

. contribute to loss of interest and dangerous eye fatigue. 
Pentecor, a handsome figured pattern by Mississippi, is con- 
sidered by school architects everywhere to be extremely 
effective in flooding interiors with softened, diffused daylight. 
Pentecor provides the maximum in light distribution ...makes 
seeing tasks easier...eliminates overly bright areas and 
harsh contrasts. 


Students see better, feel better, in classrooms flooded with 
diffused daylight. Rooms appear larger, cheerier and bright 
as all outdoors. 


For utility and beauty specify translucent, light diffusing glass 
by Mississippi. Available in a wide variety of patterns and 
surface finishes wherever quality glass is sold. 


Maximum light distribution ot low cost is achieved by instollation Mississippi, world's largest manufacturer of rolled 
of Ye” Mississippi Pentecor Glass glazed in vertical sidewall sash, 4 


Clopton High School, Clarksville, Missouri. Kenneth E, Wischmeyer, figured and wired glass, maintains an experimental 
Architect. Glazing Contractor, Rainbow Glass Company. rae 
building on factory grounds for the study of day- 
lighting in the modern school. When you build or 
Wette tadey fer now free catales, remodel your ochess buildings, take advantage of 
“Better Daylighting For Schools.” this wealth of information and experience. 














Samples on Request. 







MISSISSIPP 


88 ANGELICA ST. 


COMPANY °: 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 












NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO @ FULLERTON CALIF 






4 





+ $ 







WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, 


FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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No matter how you look at it, here’s the most 


exciting new line of School Furniture ever designed! 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY © 623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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“We relieved crowded 


Mey PROWWe” 


classrooms in only 4] days 


with this BUTLER building’ 


Says Edmund Smircina, Business Manager 
Cleveland Board of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Longmead School, like many of our elementary schools in the out- 
lying areas of Cleveland, was in urgent need of new classrooms last 
winter,” says Mr. Smircina. “We had to have space for 200 children in 
a hurry ... and we got it with our new multiple unit Butler addition! 
We signed the contract January 19. It was only forty-one days later 
that we moved into two of the new classrooms. The other four rooms 
were finished a short time later. 

“We've relieved our overcrowded rooms,” continues Mr. Smircina, 
“with a modern addition that gives us six classrooms which please 
both pupils and teachers . . . parents, too! The economy of Butler 
buildings also lightens the load on taxpayers.” 


See your Butler dealer! He'll help you with your school building 
plans. And he'll show you how much faster and more economically 
your school can obtain the modern classrooms, auditorium, gymna- 


sium, workshop or garage it needs by building with Butler. Contact 
him or send coupon now for more details. 


) BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment - Steel Buildings - Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment - Special Products 


Factories located at Kansas City, Mo. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. * Minneapolis, Minn. 





Planned for health and study! Banks of windows furnish 
good ventilation for the cheerful rooms. Ceilings are insulated 
with acoustic tile . . . sidewalls with aluminum foil. 


Good light! Mr. Smircina and Miss Hayslip, Longmead super- 
intendent, looking at the translucent Butler Lite*Panls which flood 
rooms in new building with natural light. 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

911A Sixth Avenue, S.E., 14, 

1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Simienboes 8, pho sen 

Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 

Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer Also 
more information on Butler buildings for school classrooms 
riums, workshops and garages. 





Gudito 
Nome 

School 

Address 


City 





Better Schools will 
be Built for another 
Half Million Children 
this Year......... 
<I OY 
~ h: Less 
Money ! 


Schieber has made the Space 
Saving Multi-Purpose Room 


Practical by Engineering Lasting Millions of children in thousands of schools 
Serviceability into this Equipment where Schieber folding tables and benches 


are in daily use, enjoy better facilities and 
better educational opportunities. The money 
saved by combining lunchroom and activities 
areas has permitted building more and better 
equipped class rooms, laboratories and shops. 


How long does Schieber equipment last? 


The first units were installed in 1937; are 
4 still in daily use, in good condition and 
have required practically no service. 


1) Mark-proof, silent, oilless bearing casters, 
2) Counterbalanced for easy operation. 
© Optional permanent sanitary tops. 
0 Strong, all-steel, welded, flre-proof construction. 
5) Safety locking devices to prevent accidents. 
6) Forged steel life-long brackets and hinges. No castings. 


It will take but 8 minutes to convert this gymnasium to a 
lunch for 200. Each unit ts 20 children. 
elie eas ee (7) Tight fitting, permanently bright stainless steel edges. 


© Tables and benches may be used separately. No con- 
nections or obstructions. 


Let vs send ovr cateleg © Three optional models including portable and detachable. 
describing all three 

Schieber units: 

In-Wall, 


| got, 

Sai SCHIEBER SALES COMPANY (okt ry: 

Mobi. Feld BRIGHTMOOR STATION, eth 
DETROIT 23, MICHIGAN “as® 
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from glass-walled classrooms to 


drafty entryways, steamy kitchens, dank locker rooms .. . 


Solve all your heating- 
ventilating problems with Trane! 


“One source’’— saves time, 
simplifies maintenance, pinpoints 
responsibility 


Your “school of the future” will present a multitude of 
heating-ventilating problems . . . and their solutions will 
influence the health, comfort and efficiency of students 
and teachers alike. 

ry . . . 

These heating-ventilating problems can be solved 
without the costliness of specially built equipment. From 


the complete TRANE Line you can select standard TRANE 
products, specifically engineered and sized to handle each 
job perfectly. All TRANE products are designed and 
matched for use together! 

Buying from one reliable source saves time . . . simpli- 
fies installation and maintenance. Makes it easy to pin 
down responsibility. And, it makes possible a “‘packaged”’ 
price! 

Make it a one-order job. School authorities should 
consult their architect, engineer or contractor, who in 
turn should contact their nearby TRANE Sales Office, or 
write TRANE, La Crosse, Wis. 


In classrooms TRANE KB Unit Ventilators with revolu- 
tionary new kinetic barrier action stop drafts before they 
start by blanketing walls of glass with a forced upward 
flow of tempered air.Warmth and ventilation is distributed 
evenly throughout the entire classroom, eliminating cold 
corners and stale air spots all day long. 














k 











and 


f a? eee ve “4 Wie 


Iinhallways TRANE Wall Line Convectors bring draft- In gymnasiums TRANE Projection Heaters, tucked In restrooms RANE Model H Heaters 
free heating to long wall and window runs, blend with away high above occupied zones, force heat trapped yut heat where you want it. Exclusive 
beauty of modern buildings. by ceiling down to floor level. Jiffusers let you control spread. 


in locker rooms TRANE Torridors bring in fresh, In offices, or wherever year- around air c onditioning i is In auditoriums TRANE Volume Venti- 
warmed outside air, blend it with room air. Keep desired, TRANE UniTrane units provide it. They  lators blend outdoor air with room 
locker rooms from becoming offensive. heat or cool, ventilate, dehumidify, filter. air, warm and distribute it overhead. 


In swimming pools TRANE Wall-Fin surrounds occu- In entryways TRANE Force-Flo Heaters greet young- In stairways . . . and throughout the 
vied area with warmth, prevents drafts. (TRANE sters with warm welcome blanket doors with heat school, TRANE Convectors combine 
lorridors add tempered ventilation. to block cold air, stop drafts modern beauty and efficiency. 


Specify all the adh i a s? 
ont pill? 


for year-around comfort that never varies : a 


r 
A 
~ ae 


"aww 
MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS Or Atk CONDITIONING, 
HEATING, VENTILATING AND Heat TRANSFER EQuIPMEN’T 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis.« Kast. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn 
Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « 90 U.S. and 15 Canadian Offices 
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NOISE: The ouiiiinas that makes problem students 


When noise is present. . 

study habits, concentration, clear thinking are absent. 

= to-day classroom routine noise induces tension 
f 


tendencies toward good 


and fatigue, retards distinct hearing, aggravates need 
for discipline. Both teacher and pupils are harassed 
handicapped, helpless victims 


> 


Economical Answer 
To hundreds of American schools, however, has come 
this budget-easy solution: Acousti-Celotex Sound 
Conditioning! A sound-absorbing ceiling of Acousti- 
Celotex Tile ...to check noise, create favorable- 
hearing conditions. In classrooms, libraries, study 
halls, band rooms, music rooms, corridors, gyms and 


Acousn-Cevorex 


REGISTERED 


jie CH Name 
Institution 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


George Washington School, Park Ridge, Illinois 


cafeterias... Acousti-Celotex soaks up disturbing 
sounds, brings restful quiet. And everyone benefits! 


Easy to Maintain 
Quickly installed, Acousti-Celotex Tile requires no 
special maintenance. It provides excellent sound ab- 
sorption plus a surface of remarkable beauty that can 
be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly with no 
loss of sound-absorbing efficiency! 


Mail coupon today for a Sound Conditioning Survey 
Chart that will bring you a free analysis of the noise 
and acoustical problems in your school, plus a free 
factual booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.’’ No obligation! 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-94 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, 
your booklet, 
and Colleges.” 


Mail Today!——————-— 


Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti- 


“Sound Conditioning for Schools 


Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem —The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Address 


Chicago 3, Illinois e In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. | 
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"This floor 


Mhas served us well for 20 years” 
4 says Coach Lloyd Skor 


Director of Athletics, Helena, Mont., High School 
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Coach Skor’s forthright preference for Northern Hard 
Maple floors is seconded, almost unanimously, by 
other coaches questioned in all parts of the country. 





These experienced men are alert to every factor 
naturally, that affects either the game or the player. They prefer 


Maple because: 


the new Helena gym Maple is resilient; it has a “live” feel under foot, 


rather than a “dead,” unyielding feel. Jt is bright, 


will be floored with cheerful, splinter-free. Painted court lines contrast 


well—a big help to players’ vital peripheral vision. 

’ondly” Its ti ‘nod eurfareo ranale dirt: i . Lea 

vy ts tight-grained surface repels dirt; its smoothness 

ot-fre Y minimizes floor-burn ;hence, less likelihood of infection. 

Maple endures. The 20-year-old floor pictured 

is a fine example. Maintenance is easy. Refinishing 

N 0 4 T re ¢ " N is simple (there’s always a new floor underneath’). 

Today’s labor costs assuredly point the wisdom of 

specifying such once-and-for-all materials as Northern 

S A a D M A p [ £ Hard Maple. And strictly-enforced MFMA grading 

regulations assure you that flooring which bears the 

MFMA mill-mark is true Northern Hard Maple, 

truly dimensioned, truly graded, truly seasoned, 
Specify it with the confidence it deserves. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Suite 588, Pure Oil Bidg., 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


yoni nano marct 





















See Sweet's 
—Architects 12k-MA, 
or write for file 
textbook folder. 
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Only Ditto has 3 duplicators 
priced for the school field! 


All make 120 bright copies a minute... of anything 
typed, written, drawn or printed—in 1 to 5 colors at 
once—as low as 10 cents per hundred copies. 

It's no wonder teachers treasure these Ditto helpers, 
Who else will “stay after school” with you and turn 
out in an hour what would usually take you a week. 
Imagine—making maps, booklets, bulletins, tests, draw- 
ings Or instruction sheets in minutes, for pennies. So 
simple too. You type, write, draw or print on the Ditto 
master—Then just snap the master on the new Ditto 
and you get 300 to 500 vivid copies, in | to 5 colors, 
You can use any weight paper or card stock in any 


standard size. Free yourself—Teach better — Make 


Ditto your pet too— Mail the coupon today! 


@f) DITTO... 





0-1] low priced automatic electric. Just press a switch 
and out come bright copies, 2 per second! 






0-10 America’s most popular school duplicator. Hand- 
i operated, the economy model Ditto. 





0-15 Deluxe duplicator, smartly styled. Extra features include counter 
cover that becomes a receiving tray, functional design. 
















65 NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


. +. for reproduction on liquid machines. 





An outstanding Ditto Service! Every book con- 
tains Ditto Master sheets, each ready for 
duplicating 300 to 500 copies. Covers most 
subjects you teach for every grade, even 
beginners. Developed by outstanding edu- 


. ay cators. Each $3.25. Write for titles. 
ben SEGGGGReeneeeneee 












= ; 

eS MAIL THIS NOW for brighter classes, easier teaching. @ 
MB DITTO, INC., 644 So. Oakley Blvd. © Chicago 12, Ill 
: Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, please send: = 
7 {_] Literature on Ditto Duplicators. & 
SS {_] Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. ie 
— {_] FREE: Ditto Workbooks Catalog and Sample Lessons. = 
Li Name nasil a 
EJ La 
School “ ye 
s& we 
= Addr _ sicineneentnansensasitintannneanen ee 
usniieaseesentnannenneneill 
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Train them on the 
UNDERWOOD 


Underwood typewriters have been standard 
for teaching since the very first days of type- 
writer instruction...and the beautiful new 
Underwood ‘‘150” is the best ever! 

Because of its ight touch...its personal 
touch...it is easy for a student to quickly 
become proficient on this machine. 

But in today’s office, it is also of great 
importance that a secretary be able to 
switch with equal skill from standard to 
electric typing. 


Teach 


your students how 
to typewrite on both 
Standard and Electric 


nderwoods 


Modern business demands 
this secretarial versatility 





It is easy for your students to make the con 
version from standard to electric typing- 
when they use an Underwood Electric. 


The keyboard of the Underwood Electric 
is scientifically designed to reduce finger 
travel and manual activity...and everything 
on the keyboard is just where students are 
used to finding it. 


Right from the beginning students can do 
more work with less effort because electricity 
does the heavy part of the work. The work 
looks better because electrically controlled 
type bar impressions are uniform. And opera 
tors can make as many carbons as they need 
with no more effort than if they were typing 
just one copy. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters . . . Adding Machines Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper...Ribbons...Punched Card 
Equipment . .. Electronic Computers 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


- Underwood Limited 


Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 

























































































' UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 458-954 4 

§ One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please have your representative check with us to 
, arrange a demonstration of 

1 The Underwood Standard “150” Typewriter 

} | The Underwood Electric Typewriter 

Name of School 

| My Name and Title 

Street Address 

a City Zone State 













Another 


Adlake 


Aluminum 
Window 
Installation 


Maria High School, 

Chicago, Illinois 
Gaul & Voosen, Architects; 

The George Sollitt Construction Co., 

General Contractors. 





PROVEN 
QUALITY 
WINDOW 














@ Minimum air infiltration 

e Finger-tip control 

e No painting or maintenance 

e No warp, rot, rattle, stick or swell 

@ Wool woven-pile weather stripping and 
exclusive patented serrated guides 


ine Adams & Westlake Canpany ——o. 


COMPANY 
Established 1857 @ ELKHART, INDIANA e Chicago @ New York 
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A School Man’s Look — 








Capsule on Communism 





RICHARD J. O'BRIEN plish. The United States has achieved her 


: , ' position of economic pre-eminence by the 
Associate Superintendent of Schools competitive epvien of free euheusies Wo 
Jersey City 4, N. J. which men earn material success in terms 
of their initiative, energy, and ability, The 
democracy of the United States provides 
for her citizens the highest standard of liv- 
ing the world has ever developed. This is 







In these days of fuzzy thinking and loose —_and to enjoy for himself and his family the 
talk, terms and epithets are bandied about — earned fruits of his honest labors. As such, 

























in an air of recklessness and _ passion this system of economics is completely re- what Communist economics strives to 
Charges and countercharges are mounted pugnant to one of the most natural yearn- destrov 
on every side, while name calling rever- ings of man and is in direct contravention 
berates throughout the land of the sacred privilege of property security ‘The Politics of Communism 
In this electrified atmosphere, tinged which is guaranteed by our Constitution. i . 
with emotionalism and often pervaded by _ In an effort to cloak their sinister purpose, Second, as a political movement, Com- 
hysteria, one word seems to surpass all the advocates of the Communist party line munism advocates —- indeed avidly nara 
others in vehemence — Communism. describe their doctrine as “liberal” or “pro- Vaenenee, open class warfare, and revo- 
Perhaps many of the persons who are _ gressive.” In truth, however, it has the lution by force. These are the means by 
heatedly discussing this foreign ideology liberality of confiscation and progressive- which it would supplant our democratic 
have only a vague notion of its actual sig- ness of slavery. The constructive American — PFOCesses with a ruthless totalitarian dic- 
nificance. The very hysteria beclouds logi- recognizes the need for legitimate taxation tatorship patterned on that of Russia. The 
cal thinking and bedims objective judg- and willingly carries his rightful share of | Y°TY notion of political ogliarchy is utterly 
ment. In order to shed some light on a the tax burden borne by all citizens. But, alien 50 CUE CORCEN of government by law. 
confused picture, and to explain the real — the thinking American, however low his eco- Despotism is totally repugnant to our idea 
meaning of Communism, this capsule is nomic status, abhors the unlicensed appro- a the freedom and dignity of the human 
presented priation of a man’s entire substance in order individual, Communism repudiates “in to- 










What, therefore, is Communism? to defray the capricious whims of a polit- to” the inalienable rights of man and thus 
Basically, Commneaiinn ta Une Ghlaes buro. Thus, every responsible American ut- reduces him to the ignoble status of a 
First, it is a theory of economics. terly rejects the economic aspect of the shackled slave of the State Communism 
Second, it is a concept of government. Communist theory, because it corrodes the rejects as reactionary the teachings of 
Third, it is a way of life spirit and frustrates the desire to accom Jetterson that governments are instruments 
Let us briefly evaluate each of these created to serve man and that the powers 
aspects of Communism and determine its of government are derived from the con- 





sent of those governed. 

Can any intellectually honest American 
assent to the arrogant assertion of Moscow 
that human dignity and true democracy are 
only delusions to deceive and beguile the 
naive’ Can any thinking American accept 
the Communist dogma that man lives only 
for Stalin and the State? Is this the po- 
litical heritage that we would leave as a 
legacy to our children’ Since the answers 
to all these questions are obviously a re- 
sounding “No the thinking American 
must continue to reject Communism as a 
concept of government to be despised by 
everyone who cherishes personal liberty 
and national freedom 


evil and danger to all good, constructive 
Americans interested in the security and 
progress of our country, and its funda- 








mental principles of economic security, po- 





litical liberty, social justice, and religious 
freedom 







The Economics of Communism 





First, let us consider Communism as a 
theory of economics. In the belief that 
evervthing belongs to the State. this Marx- 
ian philosophy would deny to any man the 








privilege of private ownership. This means 
it would deprive the individual of the right 
to possess and develop productive property 
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Communism's Way of Life 


Third, Communism is a way of life. Be 
cause it denies the existence of almighty 
God and ridicules belief in a Supreme Be- 
ing, Communism is thoroughly atheistic. In 
its contention that man is only a social 
animal with nothing spiritual in his nature 
and no eternal destiny, the Communisti 
way of life is completely materialistic. The 
Russian Marxists persecute all 
religion, desecrate all churches and re 
nounce moral truths 
historically have been held sacred. 


therefore 


those eternal which 

Can any real American possibly accept 
this dirge of irreligion, this denial of the 
existence of God, or this rejection of faith 
in the Almighty? Americans are a God- 
fearing people with a firm reliance on the 
guidance of Divine Providence. Invoking 
the blessing and guidance of the Creator 
constituted the starting point of the think- 
ing of “Our Founding Fathers.” “In God 
We Trust” is an American slogan 
is the country itself 


as old 
bespeaking our sub- 
lime faith in the Almighty as the source of 
our highest hopes and deepest aspirations 
lo all religiously inspired and morally mo- 
tivated Americans, Communism as a way 
of life is a fantastic fraud 

What then do those few Americans seek 
who espouse the “party line’? What makes 
them believe it is smart or broad-minded 
to be known as “fellow travelers’? Can 
they be sincerely convinced that the Rus- 
sian method of property confiscation, po- 
litical dictatorship, or atheistic philosophy 
is actually superior to American free en- 
terprise, personal liberty, and religious free- 
dom? In my judgment, only demagoguery 
and painfully superficial thinking can pos- 
sibly explain how the vaporings of the Reds 
could conceivably be attractive to any num 
ber of our people. It must be that these 
misguided individuals are either completely 
unsuspecting or naive; otherwise the false, 
evil, repugnant implications of the insidi- 
ous Communist doctrine would be imme 
diately obvious to them. These beguiled 
Americans apparently have been duped into 
the erroneous conclusion that they have 
been wantonly exploited by our economic 
system. Even if this sophistry were con- 
ceded for the sake of argument, what pana- 
cea can Communism possibly offer? Surely 
no real benefit can ever accrue to the com- 
mon man and his family from a despotic 
dictatorship which denies all liberty of 
thought, word, or action. Obviously, no 
real good can be derived from a philosophy 
which exterminates every vestige of reli- 
gion, political freedom, or individual rights. 
Regretfully, some of our superficially edu- 
cated do not comprehend this and have 
allowed themselves to become the unwit- 
ting tools of demagogues who relate the 
deceitful story of a better deal and a 
brighter tomorrow under Communist aus- 
Such shortsighted Americans need 
but look at eastern Europe and the Orient 


pices 


All of the tortured nations behind the Iron 
and the Bamboo Curtains of Europe and 
Asia bitterly realize now that the song of 
the Communist Pied Piper leads only to 


the misery, the torment, and the sufferings 


of a slave camp 


Re-examination of Abuses 


However, we waste our time if we are 


content to attack Communism merely by 


calling it derogatory names, or by denounc- 





ing its abuses and atrocities, even though 
these heinous deeds have shocked all de- 
cent and civilized persons. The real answer 
to Communism consists in the continued 
re-examination of all the facets of our econ- 
omy in order to eliminate every semblance 
of abuse or exploitation and the eradication 
of the injustices in our social order against 
which for a few Communism 
stands in protest. It is these economic in- 
equities and social inequalities which can 
constitute a fertile hatching ground for 
Communism and give it the vitality and ap- 
peal which it does not deserve. We must 
constantly watch for any incipient breeding 
swamps in our social and industrial order 
and hasten to instill moral sanitation in 
that order by making it conform strictly to 
the laws of distributive and social justice. 
We must earnestly try to make the con- 
sciences of our political and business lead- 
ers continuously sensitive to the funda- 
mental rights and needs of the poor and 
the underprivileged. This is the real and 
immediate antidote to this noisome foreign 
ideology of Communism. 


Americans 


Indeed, without a meaningful acceptance 
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of the basic tenets of ethics, and without a 
sincere acknowledgment of the inherent 
rights of all human beings, the Democracy 
of America could skid on the slipperiness 
of lip service. The atheistic vortex of com- 
munistic dictatorship yawns wide. Truly, if 
the principles of social justice are not un- 
ceasingly maintained in actual practice, then 
all of our wishful thinking and pious plati- 
tudes will never repel the aggressive on- 
slaughts of this insidious Marxian philoso- 
phy and the godlessness which it engenders. 


Democracy’s School 


No nation in history has ever placed 
greater faith in education than has the 
United States. In the belief that an en- 
lightened electorate is the prime require- 
ment for successful democracy, America 
has developed the greatest system of free 
public schools that the history of the world 
has ever known. Those schools which are 
designed as democracy’s bastion have been 
attacked as Communism’s incubator. Pro- 
fessors and teachers are in danger of being 
stereotyped as “Reds,” “Pinks,” and ‘‘Fel- 
low Travelers.” This charge may be true 
in a few cases out of hundreds of thousands 
of teachers. However, such a general attack 
on the teaching profession as a whole is as 
evil as it is false. 

Naturally, it is an inherent right of 
every teacher to investigate not only the 
meaning of Communism but also its hateful 
and deceitful implications. This right nec- 
essarily demands a fundamental concomi- 
tant duty of clearly instructing children, 
in a manner suitable to their age and de- 
velopment, about the wickedness and im- 
morality of this un-American and un-dem- 
ocratic philosophy. This connotes some- 
thing much different from indoctrinating 
our children with foreign propaganda which 
is, of its essence, treasonous and traitorous 
It is incontrovertible, in my judgment, that 
the overwhelming preponderance of all of 
our teachers are exceedingly sincere, loyal 
Americans. They are purposefully engaged, 
day in and day out, in stressing with telling 
emphasis the fundamental principles of 
Americanism and the moral and spiritual 
bases on which our revered democracy is 
predicated. As a result, our children are 
daily growing into decent, constructive citi- 
zenship. An enlightened citizenry, devoted 
to our democratic institutions, is our na- 
tion’s impregnable bulwark. With every 
teacher, on every level of the educational 
ladder, faithfully discharging his sacred 
trust in this regard, the precipitous demise 
of the Communist ideology in America is 
irrevocably sealed. A free, united, alerted 
America, truly democratic and God-fearing 
in the theory and application of all gov- 
ernmental functions, economic forces, and 
social processes is the answer to Com- 
munism and to all such insidious alien 
propaganda. It is also the surest hope for 
peace and security in the world today 








How a Board Member May Judge — 





MILTON J. COHLER, Pu.D. 


Principal 
Sullivan High School 
Chicago, Ill. 


School board members and other in- 
terested citizens frequently visit schools 
and form judgments about them. Although 
appraisal of instruction is better left to 
educational staff members who have fre- 
quent contact with the particular school, 
there is a good deal that the interested 
occasional visitor can observe which will 
assist him to become informed about the 
educational program. 


Checking Defacement 


The most obvious thing that one sees 
in a school building is the condition of the 
building itself. Do the building and the 
posted material in the corridors suggest 
a well-planned morale program in the 
school? The absence of defacement in 
the corridors, regardless of the type of 
community, would indicate a positive an- 
swer. On the other hand, if defacement is 
limited to that which is so new that there 
obviously has not been enough time to 
remedy it, or of such permanent character 
that it cannot be removed, it does not 
indicate a lack of good management. If the 
community in which the school is situated 
is not economically favored, a limited 
amount of defacement may suggest es- 
pecially well-organized school management. 

The presence of appropriate bulletin 
boards, well placed, with material posted 
in an orderly fashion is desirable. When 
the bulletin boards are properly managed, 
bulletin items are appropriate, up to date, 
neat, correctly spelled and bear the mark 
of approval of the faculty member in 
charge of bulletin boards. The contents of 
the bulletin items provide some clue to the 


kinds of activities the school promotes. 


Toilet Rooms 


An inspection of the pupils’ toilet rooms 
should reveal the same careful attention to 
maintenance that is evident in the cor- 
ridors. There should be an obvious effort 
to provide workable equipment and _ sup- 
plies. Admittedly, toilet rooms in a sec- 
ondary school present a much more difficult 
problem than 


those in an_ elementary 





Over-All School Management 


school; moreover, it must be remembered 
that boys are more destructive than girls 
and pupils whose home facilities are sub- 
standard are more difficult to train than 
children from favored homes. Nevertheless, 
there should be evidence that the problems 
of maintenance are being handled alertly. 
The mere fact that supplies or equipment 
have been misused, by itself, tells nothing 
about management. When no attempt has 
been made to provide for needs, or at- 
tempts made have been abandoned when 
they have not been successful, more ener- 
getic school management may be indicated. 

Schools must recognize that the toilet 
rooms are just as much an educational 
problem as the teaching of arithmetic 
Both educational problems have common 
major elements. Just as we give diagnostic 
tests in arithmetic because we cannot as- 
sume that every pupil knows everything he 
was taught, we have no right to assume that 
pupils know how to use all of the toilet facil- 
ities properly. We must acquaint pupi!s with 
approved practice in a public room — and 
no more practical health problem could 
be taken up in the health classes. The 
health teacher will find in this all the 
elements in any teaching problem of the 
content subjects — subject matter, motiva- 
tion devices, disciplinary situations, and 
the need for re-teaching things poorly 
learned or forgotten. To evade the problem 
with the rationalization that this is some- 
thing the pupils should have learned at 
home is no more of a solution than for 
the algebra teacher to refuse to teach frac- 
tions because pupils were supposed to have 
learned them previously, 

Without any attempt to go into actual 
technique of health instruction, it 
is suggested that the school toilet room is 
markedly different from the one at home 
and that home practices vary enormously 
Not all homes have identical middle-class 
practices. Some homes and communities 
have inculcated asocial values with respect 
to public property, leaving the schools the 
job of remedying the damage done. When 
a short time is set aside during the week 
for health instruction, it should be devoted 
to the many practical problems of personal 


such 
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and community health practices. The scien- 
tific study of physiology, anatomy, sanitary 
engineering, and bacteriology belong in the 
science class taught by a specialist, with 
adequate time given to the subject. This 


scientific study cannot substitute for the 
practical study of objective personal and 
community problems of health practice, 
even though it would be feasible to in- 
corporate it in a science course, One tour 
by a class under the direct supervision of 
the health teacher who points out the prob- 
lems of a public room is far more pro- 
than any amount of study of 
physiology and bacteriology. Then, just 
as it is necessary to supervise English 
usage after teaching certain forms of Eng- 
lish, it is necessary to create an organiza- 
tion for the supervision of the public rooms 
as a part of the 
their use 


ductive 


process of teaching 


Planned Use of Space 


As we travel through the building, not 
yet venturing into a classroom, we should 
expect to see planned organization of the 
spaces used by the school in general. The 
assembly hall, for example, when not in 
use should have its appurtenances in good 
order, as a result of an administrative ar- 
rangement for continuity in the supervision 
of rooms used from time to time by vari- 
ous members of the faculty. Study halls, 
personnel or departmental offices, faculty 
or social rooms, playgrounds, and labora- 
tories should give evidence of a similar 
attention to organization. 

As we turn to the classrooms we can 
expect to see a range of settings as broad 
as the range of individuality of the respec- 
tive teachers in charge of those rooms. And 
that is good; for a school should enjoy 
the advantages of diversity of outlook, 
personality, and method on the part of 
its teachers. However, through all this 
diversity there should be apparent certain 
common that indicate over-all 
planning on the part of the administration 
and faculty 


elements 


Not the least of these common elements 
would be emphasis upon the desirability 
of diversity. That is, each should 
look as if a careful effort has been made 
to adapt it to the purposes for which the 
room is being used, Purpose covers not 
only 


room 


chool grade and departmental sub- 
includes methods. 
Methods would vary not only with subject 
matter and grade, but would take advan- 


ject matter it also 





31 


tage of the diverse talents of the respective 
teachers 

Thus the equipment found in each room 
would vary with the grade or departmental 
subject taught, to be sure; but it would 
also vary with the talents and interests of 
the teacher. Where general science is a 
nonlaboratory subject, for example, we 
could expect to find equipment only for 
demonstration experiments. However, it 
would be especially desirable to find that 
special materials and equipment had been 
provided in a room where the teacher was 
interested in promoting an activity pro 
gram in general science 

In like manner, two different social 
studies rooms might well have substantially 
different kinds of equipment, according to 
the teaching approach each teacher was 
interested in using. There would be the 
basic equipment of maps, globes, and re 
ference material in both rooms. There 
would be special material and equipment 
needed for committee work in the room 
using the problem approach in which each 
committee works on a separate problem 
or a special aspect of each problem. This 
special material would be acquired as the 
problem work developed in response to a 
demonstrated need 


Procurement of Special Material 


The procurement of this special material 
should not devolve upon the teacher, even 
though it grows out of the teacher's crea- 
tive work. The principal should be in all 
the classrooms so much of the time that 
he is familiar with the educational pro 
gram and methods going on under each 
teacher. During his visits he can see the 
need for certain materials and suggest to 
the teacher that he will secure them if she 
would find an advantage in their use 
Teachers will be encouraged to come to 
the principal to request help in securing 
equipment when they find that he is so 
interested in the teaching process that he 
spends time visiting classwork and com 
mends and promotes live methods and 
subject matter 

Just as special materials and equipment 
are secured through a co-operative act 
between teacher and principal, so should 
standard or basic materials be decided upon 
co-operatively between teacher, principal 
and technical consultants. The principal's 
active interest in securing materials pro 
motes teacher interest in their use. Con 
versely, any materials that the teachers 
have no interest in using remains unused 
or is used perfunctorily, if provided. When 
the administration provides a set of text 
books which is unpopular, those books get 
most of their wear in traveling to and 
from the bookroom; and a pupil personnel 
form devised by an expert without faculty 
participation and approval becomes an ex- 
pensive mausoleum for unused data about 
pupils 

The failure to encourage teacher initia- 


is 
not the only reason for expensive equip- 
ment lying unused in schools. The prin- 
cipal must take the responsibility for see- 
ing to it that available equipment is made 
so easily accessible that the advantage of 
using it outweighs the trouble involved in 
securing it for use. Wall maps that are 
stored in a school depository or which 


tive and to secure teacher acceptance 


lack a conveinient hanging fixture are 
likely to be used only for a small fraction 
of the time they could have value. A book 
allocation and accounting system that cul- 
tivates the feeling that books are the prop- 
erty of a particular room or teacher, or 
that does not allow for some losses as part 
of reasonable wear and tear, limits the use 
of school-owned books. A large list of 
available and suitable supplies has full 
value only if the administration employs 
effective measures for informing the teach- 
ers on the details of the fist, an easy 
method of securing the supplies promptly 
and a substantial amount of freedom in 
their use. A library that does not have 
liberal withdrawal privileges for pupils and 
special block loan privileges to teachers 
can find its books remaining new until they 
become obsolete and its hushed premises 
largely free of students and teachers when- 
ever they are not required to be there 

To sum up, one mark of a good school 
is evidence of administration-faculty action 
to secure useful equipment and materials, 
and to use the equipment secured. Implicit 
in the program for such action is the active 
supervision of instruction and the detailed 
planning of administration by the principal. 


Exhibits of Pupil Work 


Housekeeping, like equipment, should re- 
veal the encouragement of diversity within 
a large unified pattern. For example, every 
room should display exhibits of pupil work 
and materials that indicate pupil activity 
The manner of exhibition and the kind of 
materials selected for display should con 
tain diversity born of the difference in 
materials, equipment, and ideas of the 
teacher and pupils 

Exhibits of work of individual pupils 
should not be limited to outstanding work 
done by superior pupils. Any commendable 
effort that lends itself to exhibition should 
be displayed, and special attention should 
be given to searching out the products of 
pupils who are in special need of encour- 
agement, for a major objective of an ex 
hibit of pupil work is the motivation of 
pupils. That outcome of a group project 
which lends itself to exhibition will serve 
group morale if it is credited to the entire 
committee. If the small group work has 
been an integrated endeavor, the physical 
outcome is the result of the total effort 
By listing the entire committee and in 


dicating the special assignment of each 
member, all are given credit without leav- 
ing any of the specific contributions un- 
recognized, and it is made clear that this 
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display represents only a part of a larger 
project. 

All pupil work exhibited need not neces- 
sarily be finished work. There is value in 
exhibits that show the processes involved 
in a particular job. For processes in in- 
dustrial arts, this type of exhibit is not 
uncommon. ‘Before and after” exhibits in 
the language arts are coming into greater 
use. Examples are a recording of speech 
habits before and after taking a particular 
course, penmanship papers, English com- 
positions, and reading test results. How- 
ever, the actual display of tangible learnings 
in process in subjects other than industrial 
arts is uncommon, even though such dis- 
plays are not too difficult to devise and 
require no change in the learning process 
for display purposes. In English composi- 
tion, for example, many of the stages in 
the production of a finished job are nor- 
mally committed to writing. A display of 
all the stages of development that should 
be put on paper would motivate pupils to 
do them without slighting any, by demon- 
strating the value of each. An example of 
a serial display of developmental work in 
English composition containing all the 
written effort is given below: 

1. The vocabulary list dictated by the 
teacher, and the definitions and ex- 
amples written by the pupil in study- 
ing the list 
The outline and notes made by the 
pupil in planning the composition, 
with the written remarks by the 
teacher 
3. The draft of the composition and the 

notes written by the teacher on the 

draft 

4. The pupil’s spelling and vocabulary 

list for further study growing out of 
the correction made on the draft 

5. The finished composition. 

The development of a social studies unit 
lends itself to a comparable type of display, 
In mathematics, displays of this type pre- 
sent no special problem. The display of 
the progress of a functional project that 
cuts across subject matter lines is prac- 
tically intrinsic to the project itself 


Purposes of Exhibits 


In the press of our desire to display 
pupil work, we must be careful not to lose 
sight of the major purposes of these 
exhibits: 

1. To give recognition for commendable 

work 

2. To motivate other pupils through 

emulation of the work of their peers 

3. To create a climate of purposeful 

activity in the classroom 
These purposes are served only if the ex 
hibits are up to date. The use of work of 
previous classes or semesters might serve 
only to discourage a class that has not 
vet reached the stage of progréss indicated 
by the exhibits. The retention of old 
exhibits for an indefinite period results in 


1954 





nat wan ct 





their not being seen, because normal people 
have the happy faculty of not being stimu 
Thus it is well 


that the necessity for timeliness and change 


lated by the omnipresent 
results in a complete absence of exhibits 


at the beginning of the semester or year 
and at intervals during the year 

In addition to pupil work, posted ma 
study 
administrative notices, and other items 


feature of the 


terial giving assignments, references 
aids 
of interest are a regular 
best 


hibited material 


classrooms. From the nature of ex 
the experienced observer 
can infer that this is a room where there 
is a sustained job for pupils to do, or 
conversely, that in this room nothing posi 
tive happens until the teacher initiates the 
work of this period 

than 
study; it is also a place to live. On school 
days the pupil spends more than a third 
of his waking life in Within the 
limits imposed by the building, equipment 
regulations, the 
cipal and teachers have some lattitude as 
to the kind of living space they can pro 
vide for faculty and students during such 
a large and important part of their lives 


Some 


A classroom is more a place to 


S¢ hoo} 


and administrative prin 


attention to each 
in which to 


training in the 


room as a place 


live is a definite part of 


good life. It should be 


valued for itself and for the contribution 
it makes to school morale 
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Health and Safety 


One very practical aspect of the mainte- 
nance of a classroom as a place in which 
to live is the made for the 
health and its occupants. These 
provisions are admittedly not entirely under 
the control of the individual The 
itself has limitations of space, ven 
tilation light. Even the arti 
ficial light fixtures do not keep up with 


provision 
Satety ol 


school 
room 


and natural 


the advances in available fixtures. The 
desks are also dictated by problems of 
space, finance, and maintenance. Although 
it is the responsibility of teacher and 


principal to become informed on the best 
in design and 
with 


through regular 


the periodical 


equipment 
contact 
the field 


motion and planning of new buildings and 


literature in 
and to participate in the pro 
improvements to old ones, the fact remains 
that the teachers and principal must man 
age the best possible use of the buildings 
they have 

Some health 
every 


very basic provisions for 
within the 
authority. First and 


the elimination from the room of all fur 


and safety are scope of 


teacher's foremost is 
niture and impedimenta that do not serve 
a “clear and present” along with 
the placing of the remaining appurtenances 
that ventilation and light 
can be most favorably provided and lines 


function 


in such fashion 









of travel will be unobstructed. As a part 
of this job there should be a careful survey 
of the room to remove things from book- 
case tops and other high ledges from which 
they may fall and injure people. Heavy 
and sharp edged articles standing on the 
floor where they kicked and fall, 
and similar items precariously suspended 
from walls and table tops should be prop- 
erly placed with adequate security. During 
this health and safety survey of the room, 
careful attention should be given to the 
elimination of all likely invitations to 
vandalism and careless damage. The su- 
pervision of such health and safety pro- 
visions is obviously the responsibility of 
the principal, but in some schools where 
there is a well-developed system of fac- 
ulty participation in over-all school admin- 
istration, it may be advisable to constitute 
a special faculty make 
recommendations, 

The adjusting of shades 


may be 


committee to 


windows, and 
any heating controls, the use of artificial 
light, and the maintenance of order in 
materials and equipment should usually be 
the responsibility of a room or class house- 
keeping committee 


Supervision by the 
teacher is 


essential, of and it is 
effective if two or three 
regular times of the day when the teacher 
takes a inspection, 
rather than waiting until some difficulty 
brings the problem forcibly to her atten- 
tion. Rooms get dark so gradually 
air pollution is so insidious that it 


course, 
most there are 


moment tor a routine 


and 
will 
not be noticed unless there is a responsible 
committee and supervision. 
Proper organization can mitigate the unde- 
sirable effects of the necessity for retaining 
in use 


systematic 


obsolescent equipment in addition 
to that used for light and ventilation. When 
necessary, the use of a reference table as 
desk space for pupils who have outgrown 
the seats is a adjustment. 
Blackboards that surround the room can 


be covered up with paper display card- 


satistactory 


board, leaving uncovered only the limited 
pace needed with modern methods, and 
locating that space where lines of vision 
and light are most appropriate. Windows 


placed where someone must look into the 
light can be decorated with paintings 


Housekeeping in Special Rooms 


The 


such as 


appearance of special classrooms 
gymnasia, 


and libraries should indicate 


shops laboratories, 
kindergartens 
the same careful attention to health, safety 
and general livability that is apparent in 
all the one of 
these special rooms has certain additional 


others. To be sure, each 
problems that are not common to other 
classrooms. In shops and laboratories the 
multiplicity of equipment necessitates facil- 
ities to use the equipment and materials 
with a minimum of intervention on the 
part of the teacher, without sacrificing 


attention to the safety of the pupils and 


(Concluded on page 98) 





Milwaukee’s Experience — 





HOWARD M. AKER 


Assistant for Research and Educational Studies 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Note: In the May and June, 1952, is- 
sues of the JourNAL an account of Mil- 
waukee’s in-service training program and 
incentive type salary schedules was pre 
sented in detail. After 3% 
years of operation a report of progress is 
summarized with an analysis of the suc- 
cesses and shortcomings of the system. 

In the spring of 1951 the Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors approved a 
recommendation of Superintendent Harold 
S. Vincent which initiated an expanded pro- 
gram of in-service training and a prepara- 
tion-type salary schedule. Salary divisions 
were established for the recognition of up 
to six years of university training or its 
equivalent with provision for reclassifica- 
tions into higher divisions of the schedule 
in the month following certification of ad- 
vanced training. (See Table for the 1954 
version of the salary schedule.) 

The expansion of in-service training op- 
portunities took the form of a series of 
eight-week, one-credit courses, offered in 
October-November and March-April of 
each of the past seven semesters. Sponsor- 
ship is in the hands of the three local 
schools offering graduate education work: 
Wisconsin State College, Marquette Uni- 
versity, and the University of Wisconsin 
Division. Each school sponsors 
six to eight sections each semester, operat- 
ing under a uniform fee system of $7.50 
per credit 

A unique aspect of the Milwaukee sys- 
tem is voluntary participation. There are 
no fixed requirements of credits or summer 
school attendance. Members of the staff 
may initiate plans for advanced study 
suited to their needs and interests. A wide 
variety of activities are recognized as con- 
tributing to improved teacher training and 
applicable to salary reclassification. Some 
measure of the over-all participation of 
teachers under such a voluntary system is 
shown by 1328 reclassifications into salary 
divisions representing advanced training be- 
tween January, 1952, and June, 1954. 


considerable 


Extension 


The Short Course Program 


A further measure of the extent and the 
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nature of teacher participation in Milwau- 
kee’s voluntary program is shown by the 
enrollment records in the short courses 
mentioned above. In the past seven semes- 
ters, registrations in the eight-week, one- 
credit courses were 2924, or slightly over 
400 per semester. In the three fields which 
have been developed the distribution has 
been as follows: 





Registrations 
Classroom teaching and 
related techniques 1842 63.0% 
Studies of the local 
community 573 19.6% 
Courses of general or 
cultural interest 509 17.4% 
2924 100.0% 


The participation of teachers in the short 
course program is in addition to enrollments 
in the regular semester-long courses offered 
in Milwaukee by the several colleges, uni- 
versities, and specialized schools. A con- 
servative estimate of the number of teach- 
ers enrolled in graduate-degree programs 
and advanced work throughout the year 
would be 500 to 600. The short courses 
initiated in 1951 are designed to augment 
and not duplicate the traditional college 
offerings. 

It is obvious from the pattern of enroll- 
ments that classes which provide practical 
help for the classroom teacher have become 
the major component. Second in impor- 
tance are the community study classes, and 
in last place, are the courses of general or 
cultural interest 


Techniques Courses 


A breakdown of the 1842 enrollments in 
techniques courses shows interesting results. 
First, there has been a high participation 
of teachers of kindergarten and lower ele- 
mentary grades. These are the grade levels 
where the large increases in staff have oc- 
curred in recent years. Courses which help 
with subject matter techniques, materials, 
and methods, with direct application to 


classroom problems, appear to fill a real 
need 
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Can In-Service ‘Training Succeed 
ona Voluntary Basis? 





MILWAUKEE’S 1954 TEACHERS’ SALARY 








SCHEDULE 

<3 3 vf. 3S ws 
> ae 368 $638 258 $353 
4 eo bes te a= 3 eae 
ns Qe Ags QBS QS Qees 
1 $3,327 $3,527 $3,627 $3,727 $3,827 
2 3527 3,227 3827 3927 40627 
3 3,727 3,927 4,027 4,127 4,227 
4 3,927 4,127 4,227 4,327 4,427 
5 4,127 4,327 4,427 4,527 4,627 
6 4,327 4,527 4,627 4,727 4,827 
7 4,527 4,727 4,827 4,927 5,027 
8 4,727 4,927 5,027 5,127 5,227 
9 4,927 5,27 5,227 5,327 5,427 
10 5,127 5327 5,427 5,527 5,627 
306 8.997 «55527 «S627 S927 —«$,85277 
12 5,627 5,827 5,927 6,027 
13 5,927 6,127 6,227 
14 6,327 





The enrollments in the various subject- 
matter and related areas were: 


Subject Enrollments 
Arts and Crafts 168 
Audio-Visual Education 47 
Child Behavior 129 


Dramatics in Elementary Schools 43 
Elementary School 


Administration 154 
Health Education (includes 80 
parochial enrollments) 212 
Industrial Arts Techniques 92 
Kindergarten Activities Programs 60 
Music in Elementary Grades 109 
Physical Education Techniques 49 
Public Relations 211 
Reading and Word Techniques 200 
Science in Elementary Grades 60 
Social Studies in Elementary 
Schools 23 
Teaching Conservation Practices 241 
Teaching Primary Arithmetic 33 
Working with Resource Units 11 
1842 


Plans for the future are to continue the 
emphasis on _ subject-matter techniques 
with particular attention to the teaching 
of reading, arithmetic, and spelling. It is 
possible that, as the surge of enrollment 
increases require additional staff in the 
junior and senior highs, courses in subject- 
matter techniques can be directed to 
these higher grade levels. To date, such 
attempts have failed, notably in the fields 
of freshman mathematics and in com- 
mercial subjects where arrangements for 
classes were dropped for lack of teacher 
participation. 














Community Study 


In the category of studies of the local 
community there have been 573 registra- 
tions. Courses titled Study of Milwaukee’s 
Welfare Resources have enlisted 389 reg- 
istrants. The enrollment for City, County, 
and State Government was 71, and for 
Milwaukee County History, 48. In the 
past two semesters an expansion has been 
initiated to include a study of industrial 
and commercial aspects of the community, 
with a total of 65 registrations to date. 

These courses have provided firsthand 
contacts for teachers with the child-welfare, 
governmental, conservation, and industrial 
agencies of the county. Teachers have re- 
sponded with high praise for the new in- 
sights gained by their experiences in these 
classes 


Public and private agencies have 
co-operated wholeheartedly and have made 
outstanding contributions to improved un- 
derstanding of the interrelation of school 
and community 





Recent Judicial Opinion XX — 





“Good Faith” 


STEPHEN F. ROACH, PH.D. 


Vice-Principal, J. J. Ferris High School 
Editor of Eastern School Law Review 
Jersey City, N. J. 


In an earlier report in this series (No- 
vember, 1953), the “good faith” aspect of 
a Massachusetts school board resolution to 
reorganize a senior high school was the 
subject of study. The case involved the 
abolishment of certain positions in the 
school; the discharge of the incumbent 
therefrom; the establishment of a sub- 
stantially similar position (though with a 
different title); and the simultaneous ap- 
pointment of another person to fill the 
newly created position. 

Though the court, in this earlier case 
was precluded — because of tenure tech- 
nicalities — from overturning the changes 
in personnel brought about by the contested 
board action, the court opinion was clear 
in branding the action as one “taken in bad 
faith.’ 

Another case involving this eternally im- 
portant aspect of local board operations — 


the “good faith” of its official actions — 
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General Interest Courses 


Of the 509 registrations in courses of 
general interest in the past seven semesters, 
three courses have been dominant: 

Art Appreciation 
Buying for the 

Family 
Current Events 
Foreign Affairs 


125 Registrations 


14 Registrations 
166 Registrations 
204 Registrations 

A sustained interest has been maintained 
in these subjects which would appear to 
justify their inclusion in the program. 


Some Findings 

1. Teacher interest and participation in 
the short courses, and the steady flow of 
requests for new courses, appear to justify 
the continuation of the program. In the 
annual evaluations taken in the classes, 
teachers have been virtually unanimous in 
their approval. They frequently stress the 
fact that the eight-week courses, by avoid- 
ing the early and late semester activities, 
are less rigorous than regular semester-long 







was settled recently in the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. In this case,’ the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of schools was at 
issue 

Facts of the Case. The incumbent su- 
perintendent of schools died on January 13, 
1952. On January 16, the board members 
agreed to observe a 30-day mourning period 
before undertaking the selection of the new 
superintendent. Local school principals, in- 
terested in the position, were told to with- 
hold their applications until after the 
mourning period. 

On January 23, a township commissioner 
asked the secretary of the school board to 
call a special meeting. The request was re- 
fused on the ground that, under existing 
board rules, special meetings were to be 
called only upon order of the president of 

Cullum Bd. of Edu 


hip ted as 104 A 


system 


North Bergen Town 


2d 641 in the National Reporter 





courses and thus do not overburden busy 
teachers during the school year. The major 
factor in the planning of courses is the sug- 
gestions coming from the teachers them- 
selves by means of the yearly evaluation. 

3. Supervisory staff members find the 
classes offer an efficient tool. In eight weeks 
with a class of 30, progress is initiating 
improved techniques, and the correcting of 
weaknesses is more rapid than when at- 
tempted by individual or small-group con- 
ferences. More than half of all the courses 
offered have been handled by staff members, 
including supervisors, _ principals, 
teachers. 


and 


3. The short-course program does not 
ippear to encroach on the registrations in 
regular extension and summer school 
courses in the colleges and universities. 

4. The most gratifying result of the ex- 
periment has been the evidence that teach- 
ers, given complete freedom of choice, par- 
ticipate in in-service training activities with 
good judgment and consideration for the 
improvement of classroom instruction, 


Aspects of Board Actions 


the board, or upon written request of three 
(of the five) board members. At about the 
same time, Cullum, a local school principal, 
was told — by one of the board members — 
to prepare his application for the superin- 
tendent’s position. This he did the following 
day. 

On January 29, three board members — 
including the one who had spoken to 
Cullum — submitted a written request for 
i special meeting to be held on January 31. 
In the absence of the board’s secretary, 
who had left town on the previous day — 
allegedly because of illness ——the request 
was left in the secretary's office. Since the 
secretary was not available, notices (signed 
by the same three board members) were 
then served personally on the other two 
members. The notices stated that a board 
meeting would be held on January 31, at 
4 p.m. “for the purpose of considering the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Schools 
and for such other business as may come 
before said meeting.” The term of office 
of one of the signers was to expire on 
January 31 


The Illegal Election 


On January 31, prior to the meeting, the 
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three board members who had requested 
the meeting, met in “caucus,” and signed 
a formal resolution appointing Cullum as 
superintendent for a term of five years, 
commencing the same day. Then, at the 
public meeting — which was not attended 
by the minority members — the resolution 
was adopted without discussion, by a 3-0 
vote. 

On February 1, at the organization meet- 
ing of the new board — composed of four 
of the previous board, plus one new mem- 
ber —a resolution was adopted, by a 3-2 
vote, declaring the position of superintend- 
ent to be vacant, and directing that Cul- 
lum's name be removed from the board’s 
records as superintendent. 

On appeal to the State Commissioner of 
Education, Cullum was denied any relief — 
on the ground that since the secretary of 
the board had not signed the notice, the 
January 31 meeting had not been legally 
called, and the appointment was therefore 
invalid. The Appellate Division of the 
Superior Court affirmed the Commissioner’s 
decision. The case was then appealed to 
the Supreme Court 

Existing statutes provide that the secre- 
tary must call a special meeting whenever 
requested to do so by the president of the 
board, or by a petition signed by a majority 
of the members of the board. A rule of 
the North board provided that 
special meetings “shall be called on not 
less than 24 hours notice by the Secretary, 
in writing, upon the order of the President, 
or on the written request of three members 
of the Board.” 

The Issue. Though this litigation in- 
volved such related points as the validity 
of the meeting — in view of the fact that 
it had not been called by the secretary — 
the fundamental issue concerned the man- 
ner in which the board majority had 
exercised the power of appointing the su- 
perintendent. The question was 
whether the action, as carried out, consti- 
tuted official action taken in good faith. 


Findings of the Court. Turning first to 
a consideration of the validity of the 
January 31 meeting, the court held that the 
secretary's call of a_ special 
pursuant to the board 


Bergen 


basic 


meeting — 
rule — was 
“ministerial and was in nowise discretion- 
ary.’ Therefore, in his absence, the three 
members had the clear right to perform 
the ministerial act of serving the notice. 
His absence would not be allowed to “effec- 
tively frustrate the wishes of the majority.” 


local 


The vital thing was not the presence of 
the secretary’s signature but the “service 
of the notice in due and reasonable time 
on the other members of the board.” The 
requirement that the notice be signed by the 
secretary, after his receipt of the appro- 
priate order or request, was “directory 
rather than mandatory and may be con- 
sidered to have been waived by the sec- 
retary’s absence from town . . . whether by 
design or inadvertence.” 
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The opinion then turned to the broader 
issue —the “good faith” aspects of the 
board’s action. 


Public Interest Overlooked 


The court commented first that although 
the notice, as presented, simply stated that 
the meeting was for the purpose of “con- 
sidering” the appointment of a superin- 
tendent, there was no dispute that all five 
board members understood that after the 
consideration, the appointment would be 
made. 

The opinion then went on: “The mem- 
bers of the . . . board of education hold 
positions of public trust and must at all 
times faithfully discharge their functions 
with the public interest as their polestar. 
... Among their most vital and responsible 
duties is the proper selection of personnel, 
particularly the school superintendent.” 

Apparently, it continued, “the appoint- 
ment had been decided upon and made 
without any examination whatever of any 
applications. Nor, apparently, had 
any request or suggestion been made to 
other interested local school principals — 
prior to the January 31 meeting — that 
they file their applications for the position. 
“Good faith and fairness,’ the opinion 
held, demanded that all the applicants be 
notified — not just one (viz., Cullum). 

“It may fairly be inferred that no ap- 
plicant, other than Mr. Cullum, was given 
any consideration by the majority at the 
caucus. . When the 8 o'clock meeting 
was called to order, the resolution appoint- 
ing Mr. Cullum was immediately presented 
as a fait accompli. Although the meeting 
had been called to consider the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent, there were no 























tem BL on, 
Pete ee ween ee ree Pee ae 


“Here | am, Mister” 
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deliberations whatever and the public had 
no timely opportunity to be heard on the 
matter. And although the minority mem- 
bers, if they had attended, would pre- 
sumably have had opportunity to speak 
before the vote was taken publicly, they 
likewise would have been faced with the 
fact that the majority had, in advance, 
agreed upon the appointee and signed the 
formal resolution of appointment. 

“CIf] a public meeting is to have any 
meaning or value, final decision must be 
reserved until fair opportunity to be heard 
has been afforded. This in nowise precludes 
{an] advance meeting during which there 
is free and full discussion, wholly tentative 
in nature; it does, however, justly preclude 
private final action such as that taken by 
the majority in the instant matter.” 

The court then concluded: “The circum- 
stances convince us that there was ...a 
lack of exercise of discretion and an arbi- 
trary determination.” This was evident, it 
held, since ‘at no time did the majority 
consider the needs of the local community, 
or seek to ascertain and evaluate the iden- 
tities, qualifications and experience of the 
available candidates, or deliberate on the 
course best calculated to serve the local 
school system.” 

Therewith, the court affirmed the lower 
court judgment, and invalidated the resolu- 
tion appointing Cullum. 

Significance of the Case. With regard 
to the narrow issue (viz., the validity of 
the special meeting) this opinion established 
the following legal principles: 

1. The calling of a special board 
meeting — though made mandatory on 
the board secretary, by statue—is a 
ministerial act and requires no exercise 
of discretion on his part. 

2. A ministerial act—though made 
mandatory on the board secretary — 
may, in his absence, be performed by 
others acting in his place. 

With regard to the broader issue — that 
of “good faith” in board actions — it would 
appear that the following principles apply: 

1. Board members, holding positions 
of public trust, must at all times dis- 
charge their functions faithfully and in 
the public interest. 

2. When the public interest demands, 
a final decision on the discharge of a 
board function must be reserved until 
fair opportunity to be heard has been 
afforded at a public meeting. 

3. There is no legal prohibition to 
“caucus” meetings—in advance of a 
public meeting — during which there is 
free and full discussion concerning the 
discharge of a board function. 

4. Final board action, taken in private 
at an advance “caucus” meeting, is not 
legally permissible. 

5. Local board actions, 


“ 


taken arbi- 


trarily and without a deliberate consid- 
eration of the needs of the community 
or of the methods best calculated to 
serve the school system, may be invali- 
dated because of the lack of exercise of 
discretion. 












JOHN EMMETT BURKE 


Librarian 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Today the school library, be it in a senior 
high school, in a junior high school, or in 
an elementary school, is an acknowledged 
part of the American educational system. 
More and more, school board members are 
faced with problems dealing with the school 
library. These range from the provision for 
such in the new buildings to be erected or 
in the remodeling of present facilities to 
provide more adequate space for library 
service. Furthermore, administrators are 
faced with the problem of meeting the re- 
quirements for the library in the physical 
plant as set by accrediting agencies. 

The school board member, as well as 
other administrators in the educational pro- 
gram, must be familiar with the library in 
the school of today. He must see it as it 
is now recognized, namely, as the center of 
all instructional materials. 

To see the school library in this, its 
proper perspective, a school administrator 
needs to consider: (1) its purpose; (2) 
its size as part of the school plant; (3) the 
extent of the book and magazine collection; 
(4) the cost of operating a school library; 
(5) the training and responsibilities of the 
person charged with its use, namely, the 
librarian; and (6) the role of the library in 
the school of the future. 

Numerically it is difficult to say how 
many school libraries exist since it is taken 
for granted that every school — elementary 
and secondary —has a library. In reality 
this is far from the truth. One purpose of 
this article is to point out the present 
status of school libraries in the United 
States. The administrator who has the right 
idea of the library in the modern school 
plant as well as its role in the development 
of the American boy and girl will see it as 
something which will encourage reading 
throughout a lifetime. This school board 
member will see the library as a center of 
books, magazines, and audio-visual mate- 
rials which will serve as a practice ground 
for the mental, emotional, and social growth 
of the youth of the school district. 


Purposes of School Library 


Viewed from an administrative point of 
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What School Board Members Should 
Know About the School Library 


view the school library is no longer a mere 
collection of books, but rather an impor- 
tant element in the educative process. Its 
resources are mustered to give meaning and 
content to the curriculum; its opportunities 
are available for individual progress long 
after the bell has sounded the end of the 
class period or of the school day. Today 
more than ever before the modern school 
system bases its instructions on the fullest 
use of all the resources of communication 
instead of the traditional idea of a single 
textbook. It is here that the school library 
amplifies and expands the work of the 
classroom and presents through the realm 
of appropriate books, magazines, and non- 
book materials, such as films and pictures, 
new horizons of learning. 

Basically, then, the library must have for 
its fundamental objectives the primary aims 
of the school itself. In the school system 
that acknowledges these library goals, books 
are acquired with the view to promote the 
school curriculum and students are guided 
in the use of these books, as the library at- 
tempts to integrate the instructional goals 
of the school with its resources. These pur- 
poses of the school library must not be 
narrowly constrained to mean that a life- 
time habit of reading is not fostered, for 
in reality this significant interest, together 
with others (such as the encouragement of 
social attitudes and the promotion of aes- 
thetic experiences), is encompassed in the 
purposes of the school itself. The school 
library properly considered and adminis- 
tered reflects the total objectives of the 
school. 


Size of Library 

How much space should be assigned to 
the school library so that it can efficiently 
and economically fulfill its obligations? 
School administrators will be interested in 
the answer to this question since space is 
always at a premium in planning and op- 
erating the school unit. 

According to the American Library As- 
sociation the library in the school usually 
provides for a circulation and reading cen- 
ter, storage and work area, rooms for small- 


group conferences, for motion pictures and 
other audio-visual activities. Small schools 
may combine the workroom and storage 
space, but it is absolutely essential to pro- 
vide one room in addition to the reading 
room in order to have the library serve 
effectively all its purposes. 

In terms of reading rooms, space to be 
provided depends on the size of the school. 
Reading room space is usually estimated 
according to the number of pupils who will 
be seated at any one time. While 25 square 
feet per reader is the usually accepted 
standard, the librarian would like to see 
30 square feet since otherwise the library is 
apt to appear somewhat crowded after all 
the necessary furniture is installed. This 
point of view may not appeal to every 
school administrator, but factually it repre- 
sents a wholesome longing for ample space. 
Up to an enrollment of 500, the reading 
rooms should seat from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the students. In schools of 1000 or more, 
it may be difficult to maintain this propor- 
tion, but it should never fall below 10 
per cent. If the library is also used as a 
study space, the roominess of the library 
should be increased to almost double the 
space mentioned above. 

In tabular form, these desirable standards 
may be charted thus: 


Enrollment Minimum Seating Number of 
of School Capacity Reading Rooms 
200 Largest class plus 20 1 
500 75 l 
1000 100 1 
2000 200 2 
3000 300 3 
5000 500 5 


How Many Books and Magazines? 


To the uninformed the library with a 
great many books is a well-stocked library. 
Just as in other phases of education wherein 
qualitative standards set the pace, so also 
do these same criteria of worth apply to the 
school library. Since it was stated in the 
purposes of the library that this unit is to 
help the school educate its boys and girls, 
follows as a logical conclusion that 
every book in the library must satisfy a 
real need in the child. The book that does 
not help the child to learn, that adds noth- 
ing to his social and aesthetic appreciations, 
has no place in the school library. If the 
books which help to enrich and explain the 
school program are attractive in binding, 
have the appeal of color and 
large type, then all the more will they assist 
boys and girls to use them with more fre- 


quent \ 


so it 


illustrations 


ind pleasure 


A periodical room (right) > 
adjoins the library reading room (be- 
low) of the Stratford Junior High 
School, Arlington, Va. An uncrowded 
arrangement and adequate lighting 
are conducive to the hours of study 
required in high school. 
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The real measure of a library’s efficiency 
is, therefore, the quality of the book col- 
lection available to the boys and girls of a 
school. No standard of size can here be 
arbitrarily set forth. The best library in 
this respect must necessarily be the library 
with enough books to help the pupils get 
the most out of school. While such a state- 
ment implies a broad interpretation, never- 
theless the school board that wants to give 
its boys and girls adequate opportunities to 
become familiar with the best and most 
useful in books and magazines will meet the 
requirements set up by the regional ac- 
crediting agency, which tries to make all 
the schools in a certain part of the country 
as good as their financial ability is able to 
make them. 

In the elementary school the books in the 
library usually the following 
questions: 


answer 
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To what extent are library materials 
provided? To what extent is the central 
library staffed? What reading materials 
are provided? 


As these questions demonstrate, there is 
great latitude allowed the school adminis- 
tration in both the number of books as 
well as the titles of these books. 

The high school, however, has definite 
rules to follow in this respect. Here stand- 
ards of recency, frequency, and adequacy 
are called for. Definite books are sug- 
gested for purchase. A high school library 
is measured not by the number of books on 
the shelves but rather by what books are in 
its book stacks. 

The question of “How many books, mag- 
azines, and newspapers?” should be in the 
high school library is one on which most 
accrediting agencies stand firm. Here again 
the number of pupils in a school rates as 


the measuring stick. One such agency, The 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools has charted the follow- 
ing standards for the number of books, 


magazines, and newspapers: 


1. Enrollment of 100 or less students: 
500 well-selected books with one good 
general newspaper and a list of from 
five to ten periodicals. 

2. Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 
500 to 1000 well-selected books averag- 
ing 5 per student. Also, one good gen- 
eral newspaper and from 5 to 15 
periodicals. 

3. Enrollment of 200 to 500 stu- 
dents: 1000 to 2500 well-selected books, 
newspapers, and 15 to 30 periodicals. 

4. Enrollment of 500 to 1000 stu- 
dents: 2500 to 5000 books, newspapers, 
and 25 to 30 periodicals. 

5. Enrollment of 1000 or more stu- 
dents: 2500 to 5000 books, newspapers, 
and at least 40 periodicals. 


Two facts must here be borne in mind 
by the school board member. First of all, 
the number of books outlined above con- 
stitute the minimum size of a school li- 
brary. Second, not the number of books in 
a school library but their use must always 
be the barometer of a good library. School 
finances represent a big investment and the 
outlay of funds to purchase library ma- 
terials must be justified by the intelligent 
use of the books and periodicals which 
form the library. Formerly, libraries were 
conceived to be places where books were 
stored. Today the best library is the one 
which helps the students to get the most 
out of school and what it has to offer. 


Cost of School Library 


Unfortunately in the past the initial cost 
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> The children at the Parma Ele- 
mentary School, Parma, Ohio, re- 
ceive early training in the proper use 
of the library. 


Y The reading room of the Port 
Washington Junior High School, 
Long Island, N. Y., invites teenagers 
to study or read for pleasure. 


school has 
been construed by some school administra- 


of setting up a library in the 


tors as the only expenditure to be made. 
Once started the library must be 
supported in the annual budget for the 
services rendered by the library must be 
based on the 


S¢ hool 


standards of recency, fre- 
quency, and adequacy of books — factors in 
so many other aspects of the educational 
system 

How much should a school board author- 
ize to be spent on its school library? Some 
states specify that a certain ratio of the 
total school district appropriation be ap- 
plied to school library purposes. The Idaho 
school law is an example of this, providing 
as it does for 3 per cent for 
libraries. However, in the 


school 
picture of 
secondary schools the various accrediting 
agencies throughout the country have spec- 
ified definite amounts for library upkeep. 

First of all, the usual library budget is 
set up to cover the following items 
periodicals, supplies, and 


books, 


binding. Since 
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audio-visual materials, such as maps, globes, 
and still considered as 
library budget 

from 


films, are outside 


the scope of the these are 


usually purchased other sources in 
the school financial setup. 

In regard to the amount of money to be 
spent for library expenditures, it is agreed 


by school administrators that the smaller the 


school, the greater the amount per capita 


Thus, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools sets forth 
$200 as the minimum amount to be ex- 
pended annually in each secondary school 
for the purchase of library books, periodi- 
cals, newspapers, pamphlets, vertical file 
materials and supplies 

The same association is careful to point 
out that it is necessary to plan the budget 
in accordance with library needs. It recom- 
mends the following scale for annual ex- 
penditures as a guide. 


Schools with an enrollment of 1000 


or more pupils expend approximately 
50 cents per pupil. 


Schools with an enrollment of 500 to 
999 pupils expend approximately 75 
cents per pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of 200 to 
499 pupils expend approximately $1 per 
pupil. 

Schools with an enrollment of less 
than 200 pupils expend not less than 
$200. 


The school board member will note that 


these costs are only on school 


population but also on the objectives of the 


school in regard to library service 


based not 


The School Librarian 


The school board member must always 
bear in mind that a and girl must 
learn how to use books and magazines. 
While this is an all-school job that goes on 
that in school, it also 
is a task which can best be performed by a 
pecialist who has 


boy 


each day a child is 


made a calling out of 
messages of books for 
This expert is the 


interpreting the 
school boys and girls 
hbranian 

Ihe school librarian, far from being a 
luxury in the educational system, thus fills 
i real need as he directs students in the use 
of books and magazines. His background of 
learning and specialization of training equip 
him to bring together students and books. 

However, it must be understood by the 
administrator that the librarian 
guides pupils through the whole school plan 
of working hand in glove with the principal 
and other members of the faculty. His 
work for the student is both direct and 
indirect. He helps the student both by sup- 
plying his book needs and by guiding him in 
his reading. To the teacher, he furnishes 
such material in the classroom and out of 
the classroom as will help make the in- 


sf hool 
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struction clear and progressive to pupils. 
Brief as this description is of the prin- 
cipal duties of the school librarian, it must 
be evident to the board member that a good 
librarian must be a man or woman of learn- 
ing as well as a specialist trained in library 
science. The extent of this training may 
vary from region to region, or from state 
to state, as well as according to the size 
of the school. In the Middle West, the ter- 
ritory in which the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools op- 
erates, the following standards are required, 


for instance, of high school librarians. 


1. In a school with an enrollment of 
500 or more students, the librarian has 
completed at least 24 semester hours of 
library science. 

2. In a school 200 to 499 pupils, the 
librarian has completed a minimum of 
16 semester hours of library science. 

3. In a school with an enrollment of 
less than 200 pupils, the librarian has 
completed a minimum of 6 semester 
hours in library science. In addition to 
this she must have a bachelor’s degree. 

It may be mentioned here that the same 
association requires a_ full 
for schools with 
more pupils 


librarian 
an enrollment of 500 or 
200 to 499 stu- 
dents, the librarian may be either a study 
hall teacher-librarian. In 
smaller schools (less than 200 pupils) at 


time 
In a s¢ hool ot 
librarian or a 
least 


’ periods a day of the teacher-librar- 
ian’s time are devoted to the library. 


School Library of Future 


The extent of the influence of the school 
library of the future can be predicted only 
in terms of the philosophy of education of 
the leaders of the school system. If school 
administrators comprehend the values of 
what a good library can render to the pupils 
and are willing to provide facilities in the 
nature of book 
then the school library will be an important 


materials for such service 


factor in the educational process 
While it is 


school system will oftentimes provide the 


true that the resources of a 


measuring stick by which the school library 


will attain certain 


excellence 


standards of 
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Still most efficient — the 1939 grade-high school 
library in Mondovi, Wis. 






in school administration the everyday 


adage, “Where there’s a will, there’s a 


will obtain 

From a school administrator’s point of 
view the future of the school library in the 
United States hinges upon these factors: 


way” 


1. The usefulness of the school library 
as it proves itself in giving more and 
better services within the school and 
the school system. 

2. Improvements in constructing library 
quarters in the future must depend 
on 
A. The school board’s knowledge of 

what a good school library is. 

B. The school board’s willingness to 
provide a type of library which 
will give school children the best 
in library service. 

C. Curtailment in school construc- 
tion programs brought about by 
unsettled world conditions. 

In terms of service, the school library 
of tomorrow must justify to the school ad- 
ministration its existence as well as any 
This that in 
terms of service the school library must 
prepare a program that meets the needs of 


future development means 


Individual study cubicles are a special feature of the 
Lamont (Research) Library, Harvard University. 


the boys and girls now in school and must 
project a program for future expansion. 
The school library must first of all 
strengthen a reading program for students 
and teachers. This means that there must 
be a co-operative responsibility with ad- 
ministrators and teachers to develop and 
improve the reading ability of boys and girls 
These are but two aspects of service 
that the school library of the future can 
furnish in a school’s foundation 
program. Many other services such as tak- 


view of 


ing care of the child’s book needs, par- 
ticipating in an enriched curriculum, and 
organizing materials for service must be 


performed 

The school library is never to be con- 
sidered a luxury. If boys and girls are to 
achieve the goals of education in a democ- 
racy, then they must have recourse to all 
the tools of education. The school library 
makes available to youthful Americans the 
written record of what is best in our herit 
age of freedom. This fact the school board 
member must realize more than anyone 
else for he holds the key which will provide 
adequate library service in the school 








I'he reading room of the Kankakee, IIl., Senior High School is made 
attractive by the well chosen furniture. 
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NECESSARY APPROACH AND ADVANTAGES — 


Reducing Costs for School 
Construction Without 
Jeopardizing the Curriculum 


The present section of the paper is continued 
from the August issue of the JourNAL. 


HENRY H. LINN, PH.D. 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


New York, N. Y. 


Staff Participation 


In planning a new school, the school 
officials and staff should play a prominent 
part. Since buildings are constructed pri- 
marily to expedite an educational program 
rather than just to house children, it is 
important to have a voice in outlining 
basic requirements as well as details. These 
people, however, must be realistic in their 
requests. It is a fact that many have 
mistaken notions of space and dimensions 
and make loose statements as to what they 
think is required. For example, in a mid 
western city, the kindergarten supervisor 
was asked what she thought was an 
appropriate size of kindergarten. She 
remarked that 2500 square feet would be 
about right, but when brought into an 
elementary school gymnasium measuring 
40 by 60 feet or 2400 square feet, she 
was certain that one half of the floor 
area would be adequate for her needs. Of 
course, the ceiling height may have further 
confused her, but I venture to state that 
the majority of school people. including 
kindergarten teachers, probably would 
agree that 1200 square feet represents a 
fully sensible allotment of 
kindergarten room 

In planning a school building 
need for a single person on the school 
staff to serve as co-ordinator of the 
planning process, to initiate the sifting of 
ideas, to weigh relative values, needs, and 
requirements. In many communities, the 
superintendent of schools. or an associate 
assumes this responsibilitv, and in other 
districts a selected principal may be chosen 
for the task. This person is expected to 
have balanced judgment. otherwise some 
aspects may be given greater or less weight 
than is justified. In some cases this jude- 


space for a 


there is 


ment. no doubt. results in imbalances, and 
possibly in greater ultimate cost. For 
example. if the co-ordinator is a high 


school principal who insists that the chil- 
dren must eat their noon luncheon in two 
the dining area 


sections rather than three 
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must be made larger than otherwise would 
be required. Or, if he insists that there be 
enough home-room stations to care for the 
total high school enrollment in groups of 
25, without resorting to the use of other 
available and adaptable spaces, the plant 
will have to be larger than would seem 
justified for the number enrolled. In other 
words, the fetishes of individuals involved 
in the planning process can prove to be 
unnecessarily costly. 


The School Architect 


No doubt the most important person in 
the development of plans and specifications 
for a school building is the architect. If 
economy is desired, the architect as well as 
the board of education and the school 
officials must be economy-minded. In some 
respects, it may be said that all architects 
can begin on an equal basis so far as their 
intention to build an economical plant is 
concerned, but it is clear to me at least 
that while they can begin on such a basis 
thev all don’t arrive. There are experienced 
architects who know how to build cheaper, 
but they don’t like to, and as one studies 
their plans and specifications, it is evident 
that they weave personal preferences and 
biases, perhaps unconsciously, into each 
project. They seem to have plenty of argu- 
ments why a less costly item or detail 
should not be accepted, as contrasted with 
the economy-minded architect who argues 
that the lower cost item or arrangement will 
adequately serve a purpose 

In other words, some architects have a 
negative approach to economy, while others 
have a positive approach. The same may be 
said for school board members and school 
officials. If they are determined to build a 
monument to themselves or have particular 
fetishes that must be included to satisfy 
themselves, economy may have to take 
second place. In fairness, I must concede 
that economy should not, in all instances, 
be given first consideration; but the point 
I am making is that one must not expect 


economy when the people involved are not 
economy-minded. The architect who has 
demonstrated that he does not like to, or 
will not, or cannot design economical struc- 
tures will be less likely to produce a (rela- 
tively) low-cost building than the architect 
who deliberately seeks to do so, and who 
carefully studies the many ways in which 
economies can be effected, and who can 
point to completed projects to prove his 
point. 

It should not be necessary to suggest that 
architects ought to be selected on the basis 
of competency, integrity, and ability; but 
apparently such a suggestion is in order be- 
cause there are clear cases where these 
qualifications have not been sought. Polit- 
ical patronage, or location of home, or 
friendly favoritism occasionally overrides 
the more important qualifications 

The question of architects’ fee should 
not be neglected when discussing economy, 
for while there is a general pattern or level 
of fees for such services within a given 
region, there apparently is no single stand- 
ard fee. In other words, many architects 
negotiate the fees for services if pressed by 
the board of education, and particularly 
when there is competition. I am not sug- 
gesting that school architects be chosen on 
the basis of a low fee. In my opinion, they 
should be selected as carefully as one would 
choose a personal physician —- not merely 
on the basis of fee — but on the basis of 
competency and ability 


However, we know full well 


that some 
architects will ask and receive a 7 per cent 
fee in one community and ask 7 per cent 


but accept a 6 per cent or less for a com- 
parable job in a neighboring community if 
necessary to land the job. I may add that 
these fees include both architectural and 
engineering services, plus the additional cost 
for engineering services. In some cases, at 
least, boards of education have not clearly 
known what they were contracting for un- 
til the bills for engineering services were 
presented — to their dismay. In some cases, 
contracts provide that the architects shall 
be paid a fee for assistance in selecting 
furniture and equipment, and this fee may 
prove to be a tidy amount in a building 
project of some magnitude. Personally I 
question that architects must be engaged to 
choose the stock items of movable furni- 
ture and equipment found in a school, al- 
though they may be helpful in determining 
the precise requirements for permanent 
built-in equipment 


Legal lees 


In a discussion of fees attention may be 
called to the need for common-sense econ- 
omy In paying attorney fees for services in 
connection with the acquisition of property, 
the issuance of school bonds, and the con- 
tracting for school buildings. In recent 
years, there have been some astounding re- 
ports concerning large fees paid to local at- 
torneys for such legal advice and service. 
Particularly in some school districts in the 
New York metropolitan area, there are in- 
stances in which attorneys have received 
fees ranging from one-half to one and one- 
half per cent of the amount of the bond 
issue, in addition to a retainer fee, and 
exclusive of the fee paid to the bond-at- 
torney specialists who provide the board of 
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education with a final legal opinion. Citi- 
zens who are paying the heavy costs of 
school building construction, in my opin- 
ion, are justified in questioning the pro- 
priety of paying a local attorney $10,000 
to $25,000 for his limited service in con- 
nection with a school building project cost- 
ing from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000. In my 
opinion, such fees are exorbitant, uncon- 
scionable, and unwarranted. The fact that 
the vast majority of school districts have 
been receiving adequate and competent 
legal advice at only a fraction of such fig- 
ures should demonstrate that boards do 
not have to, and ought not, pay such 
exorbitant fee 


Educational Consultant 


Some further economy in school building 
planning conceivably may be achieved 
through the employment of an educational 
consultant to assist the board of education 
and school officials in carrying forward a 
school building program. Competent and ex- 
perienced consultants presumably have a 
reasonably appropriate sense of balance and 
reality concerning educational needs and 
requirements, have some knowledge of 
building materials and their relative costs, 
some knowledge of construction, and some 
knowledge of appropriate equipment for 
the school. It is only fair to state, how- 
ever, that the employment of an educa- 
tional consultant does not guarantee an 
economical structure, but at the very least 
may be expected to result in a_ better 
planned building for educational purposes. 


Financing the Structure 


Another administrative item that affects 
the ultimate cost of a-school structure 
deals with the plan for financing the struc- 
ture. In most cases, public school buildings 
are paid for out of the proceeds of bond 
sales, which bonds later are amortized over 
a number of years. The interest paid on a 
bond issue over a period of years in the 
aggregate amounts to a substantial fraction 
of the amount of the bond issue itself. 
Since interest rates paid on municipal bonds 
vary over from one period of the year to 
another, and may further vary because of 
the length of time required for amortiza- 
tion, it is important that the school officials 
attempt to issue bonds at a propitious 
time, and in accordance with a schedule 
that will tend to result in the lowest possi- 
ble overall cost for financing 

For example, a bond issue of $1,000,000, 
drawing 3 per cent interest amortized in 
equal principal installments over a period 
of 40 years, will require the payment of 
$600,000 in interest. An issue in the same 
amount, drawing 2% per cent interest and 
amortized in equal principal installments 
over a period of 20 years, will require the 
payment of $250,000 in interest. 


Il. SITE SELECTION, 
ACQUISITION, AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
The cost of school sites may represent a 
substantial part of the total cost of school 


plants, and particularly in cities where the 
acquisition of land involves the demolition 
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of existing buildings. Within reason, it is 
highly desirable that clear, undeveloped 
land be obtained for school sites, and rea- 
sonably far in advance of actual needs. 
Furthermore, it is advantageous, all other 
things being equal, to at least obtain options 
on the desired land quietly and without 
general public knowledge with the hope 
that the owner will submit a more reason- 
able price for his property than if he knows 
a public body is interested in the acqui- 
sition. Like the scrub cow that suddenly 
becomes an expensive pure bred champion 
when killed crossing a railroad track, land 
becomes extremely valuable when an owner 
learns that a board of education is inter- 
ested. The owner then suddenly forms a 
deep sentimental attachment to his proper- 
ty, be it potato field or dump, and thinks 
of the possible wealth in the soil — such as 
oil or uranium — and he just can’t bear to 
give it up for the average value of neigh- 
boring property. The public in turn can 
condemn the property by right of eminent 
domain and obtain title, but this action may 
result in serious delay, and in some cases, 
may cause poor public relations. Neverthe- 
less, in many instances, the public interest 
may make it necessary to condemn property 
rather than to pay an unconscionable asking 
price. Of course, when possible, two or more 
choices of site should be considered. 

Careful thought should be given to the 
location of a new school and to the selection 
of the site. If a school is to be so located 
that pupils must be transported to it and 
returned to their homes, the recurring an- 
nual transportation costs must be consid- 
ered. It is possible that from the long-term 
point of view, it may be more economical 
to purchase a more costly site (original cost) 
so that subsequent operating costs may be 
reduced 

The original cost of a site may be rela- 
tively unimportant when compared with 
the ultimate cost after it has been developed 
and a building has been erected. There may 
be many hidden costs. For example, high 
ground may have to be leveled and low 
ground filled in. There may be trees or 
structures to be removed above the surface 
and rock boulders below the surface. Sub- 
soil conditions may be such that under- 
ground piling will be necessary to support 
foundations; or a basement boiler room 
must be protected against water seepage. 
There may be extra expenses to build roads 
and to provide essential utility services such 
as water supply, sewage disposal, electricity, 
gas, and telephone services. Special pro- 
visions may have to be made for storm 
drains, and there may be extra costs to 
provide appropriate top soil for a lawn. In 
some cases, it may be necessary to provide 
special fencing or to extend the fire pro- 
tection provisions. When all costs of site 
acquisition and development are considered, 
it is clear that the first cost is not neces- 
sarily the most important factor. 


Il. EDUCATIONAL AND 
ARCHITECTURAL 
PLANNING 


Educational Planning 


\s stated earlier, school buildings should 
be planned to house an educational pro- 
gram 


The program will call for rooms and 





spaces of different sizes, strategically lo- 
cated for the convenience of occupants, 
which will include adults who may wish 
to use the buildings for community pur- 
poses, generally at night. All other things 
being equal, the larger the building, the 
greater the cost. From the standpoint of 
economy, therefore, an attempt should be 
made to hold down the cubage of the struc- 
ture. This may be done in part by limiting 
the amount of space required for the edu- 
cational and auxiliary purposes, and in part 
by architectural design. 

So far as the educational planning is 
concerned, there should be adequate floor 
area and provisions to properly care for the 
program, but no excess or waste space. If it 
is determined that an elementary school 
program can be conducted efficiently in a 
classroom with 800 to 900 square feet of 
floor area, how in the name of economy 
can one justify a larger area? If children 
can be comfortably seated in a cafeteria 
with an allowance of 10 square feet per 
seating, can a greater allotment be justified? 
This type of question can be applied to 
every area within a school building. 

There are areas considered essential for 
a good school program, which are used for 
such a limited time daily that their inclusion 
is questionable where economy is pressing. 
It may be possible in some cases to justify 
the space provided it can be arranged to 
serve more than a single purpose. The out- 
come may be a multi-purpose room such 
as a gymnasium-auditorium which, in some 
extreme cases, even may be used for din- 
ing purposes during the noon hour. In a 
high school, the cafeteria-dining room may 
double as a study hall, or music room, or 
for other class purposes. In some small 
schools, there may be no need for a dining 
room at all, if there is a kitchen for the 
preparation of food which may be trans- 
ported to the individual classrooms where 
the children may eat their lunches during 
the noon hour. 

Auxiliary spaces in a school may be held 
within reasonable limits. The width of cor- 
ridors may be restricted to actual needs, 
assuming, of course, that the building code 
does not demand more space. Entrances 
and foyers should be adequate but need not 
be grandiose. Balconies and fixed seats may 
not be required in gymnasiums as the fold- 
ing telescopic type of bleacher requires less 
area when closed and can provide ample 
seating for spectators when games are held. 
A strategic layout of floor plan may reduce 
the amount of required corridor area, and 
in multi-story buildings may limit the 
number of stairways to a minimum. 

Some schools have auditoriums of suffi- 
cient size to seat the entire enrollment at 
one time. In some cases, this may be justi- 
fied, and particularly in districts where the 
school auditorium is to serve as a major 
community center. The need for rooms of 
such size in all schools, however, may be 
questioned, and this is particularly true of 
large high schools which have a gymnasium 
of substantial size equipped with a large 
seating capacity. Many school activities can 
be carried on acceptably in a gymnasium, 
although admittedly an auditorium with 
sloping floor and a large stage may be more 
desirable. 


(To be continued) 
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The rug provides a neutral sitting surface for kindergartners resting from more rigorous activities. The 
unit ventilator (centrally located next to the windows) mixes tempered outdoor air with warm inside 
air, maintaining an average temperature of 72°. 


How Can You 


WILLIAM POTTER 


Research Engineer 

Herman Nelson Unit 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


No schoolroom is more of a problem to 
the heating engineer than a kindergarten 
It’s unique —an architectural and educa- 
tional cross between classroom, living room, 
and playground 

Sociologically, the kindergarten must ease 
the transition of the child from home life 
to school life. Educationally, it must sup- 
plement rather than supplant the teachings 
and habits formed at home. Architecturally, 
it must have the warmth and brightness and 
color to stimulate children. Physically, it 
must be warm and homelike and com- 
fortable 

The difference between the ordinary 
classroom and a kindergarten which causes 
trouble for engineers is the matter of use. 
Because a day’s program ranges from stren- 
uous play to completely inactive rest, tem- 
perature requirements may vary as much as 
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10 degrees often in a matter of minutes. 
And because children of kindergarten age 
speed almost as much time on the floor as 
they do on chairs, teachers justifiably in 
sist on a floor that is warm to the touch. To 
these considerations must be added the 
effects of orientation of the room, its size 
the materials used, and outdoor climate 

There is no one perfect solution to the 
fourfold kindergarten problem 
cooling it, ventilating it, insulating it. But 
a discussion of various possibilities may 
help you decide what equipment and system 
will work best in each particular case you 
lace 

Heating. You either heat the air or the 
room surtaces, or both. If you install a 
straight convector system in a kindergarten 
you can heat the air quickly — important 
when temperatures must rise rapidly from 


heating it 


Heat a Kindergarten? 


nighttime lows to daytime levels. You can 
also shut off the flow of heat quickly — 
important in spring and fall when outdoor 
temperatures rise fast, and overheating with 
consequent drowsiness is a chronic com- 
plaint 

If you install a radiant system, you re- 
linquish the facility for producing quick 
response to requirements for heat or lack 
of it. But whether you put the coils in the 
floor or in the ceiling, you will have a warm 
floor, and a floor that is warmest when 
weather is coldest 

Some experiments have been made with 
heating systems which combine the advan- 
tages of convected heat from unit ventila- 
tors with the warm floor provided by 
radiant heat. Such combination systems 
work smoothly when heat is required, 
warming simultaneously the air and the 
floor. 

Cooling. Postwar research has brought 
forth an important fact long suspected by 
manufacturers but generally overlooked — 
that cool air has to be injected into school- 
rooms to keep temperatures down to 72°, 
even when outdoor temperatures are as low 
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as 10° above zero. During a school year, 
unit ventilators operate three hours on the 
cooling cycle for every hour on the heating 
cycle 

The common sight in prewar days of 
open windows in classrooms with the heat- 
ing plant going full blast and children 
drowsing at desks was a tipoff that cooling 
is equally as vital as heating. Postwar 
crowding put more and more human stoves 
in each room, and with the solar heat from 
bigger windows and heat from brighter 
lights added in, classrooms became too 
warm even for teachers 

Unless you cool by refrigeration, such as 
an air conditioning system or a heat pump 
operating in reverse cycle, cooling and ven- 
tilating go hand in hand. But since most 
schools aren’t in use during the warmest 
days of the year, the initial cost of air con- 
ditioning is high is relation to the comfort 
achieved. Heat pumps are used in warmer 
parts of the country, but installation cost 
is high 

A room may be air-cooled in three other 
ways——-through natural ventilation, through 
forced ventilation, or by a combination of 
both. While there may be some psycho- 
logical advantages to open windows and 
drifting zephyrs on the infrequent warm 
days during the school year, these are more 
than offset by the disadvantages of drafts 
and uneven heat distribution when windows 
are opened for ventilation in cold or even 
cool weather. 

A central fan system will provide heat 
and ventilation quickly. Such a system 
however, does not lend itself to individual 
room control. Obviously, a single central 
thermostat cannot cope with the variety of 
conditions imposed by morning, noon, and 
afternoon sun, winds, clouds, and the young 
furnaces which populate a kindergarten 

Forced ventilation of the type provided 
by unit ventilators, when properly designed 
and installed, overcomes most of the prob- 
lems that arise in cooling and airing a 
kindergarten. By mixing tempered outdoor 
air with warm inside air, unit ventilators 
keep temperatures as close to the recom- 
mended 72° as possible with a minimum of 
fluctuation. At the same time they keep air 
moving to prevent stratification, and pre- 
vent stuffiness by the injection of fresher 
outside air. With such a heating, cooling, 
and ventilating system, floors are not heated 
directly, and may feel cool to the touch, 
though not cold. 

To overcome one of the most common 
causes of cool floors —drafts, one unit 
ventilator manufacturer draws the spillage 
of cold air from large glass areas into the 
unit and warms it before letting the air 
into the room. 

Can unit ventilators be combined with 
radiant heat to keep floors warm? It has 
been done. But such a combination is more 
expensive than either system individually, 
and one system is likely to counteract the 
other. In early morning, for example, both 
systems would be in operation so both room 
and floor are warm when the children ar- 
rive. Eventually the children, lights, and sun 
will warm the room enough for the cooling 
cycle of the unit ventilators to go into 
operation. But because of the slow response 
to temperature changes required, radiated 
heat will continue to fill the room after the 
cooling cycle has started. Soon this cooler 
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air will drop the floor temperature enough 
to start water circulating through the floor 
coils. Eventually in this battle between 
heating and cooling systems, the ventilating 
system is overpowered, and the children 
must put up with an unpleasantly over- 
heated room 

Insulation. Insulating the edge of the 
floor slab prevents floors from being cold. 
Sut to have floors that feel either slightly 
warm or neutral to the touch 
else is 


something 
needed. Some sort of insulating floor 
covering is one answer. A floor covering 
with low thermal conductance — one that 
doesn’t transmit heat or cold readily — will 
seem warm to the touch. If your bare skin 
touches a metal lawn chair that has been 
in the shade on a warm summer day, you'll 
jump. But if you sat in a wood or cloth- 
backed chair, you would be unaware of any 
surface temperature at all. 

Unfortunately the choice of floor cov- 
erings with low thermal conductance is 
limited. Concrete, terrazzo, and ceramic 
tile feel quite cold. Rubber tile, asphalt tile, 
and linoleum feel cool unless their surface 
temperature is at least 80°. Only wood 
flooring, cork, and rugs feel warm to the 
touch when their surface temperatures are 
as low as 70° —their average temperature 
with room air at 72-74°. 

Costs. An accurate comparison of costs, 
both of installation and operation of 
various systems of heating and cooling a 
kindergarten, is almost impossible because 





of variations in labor costs and climatic 
conditions across the country. In the north- 
ern half of the country, however, where 
the greatest heating and ventilating prob- 
lems arise, it is generally true that 

A cenvector system costs the least to 
install, and is relatively economical to 
operate. 

A radiant floor system costs more than a 
convector system to install, and more to 
operate. 

A unit ventilator system that is thor- 
oughly controlled costs about the same as 
a radiant floor system to install, and is the 
most economical to operate. 

A central fan system costs the most to 
install, and is not economical to operate 

A combination of a radiant floor with any 
other system costs more to install than any 
single system, and is likely to cost more to 
operate. 

The additional cost of insulating flooring 
used in conjunction with the various sys- 
tems will be quickly offset by a drop in 
operational cost because of the reduction of 
heat loss through the slab. 

Though cost is an important factor in 
the construction of any school, its impor- 
tance must be modified by what the facil- 
ities do for the children and teachers. A 
kindergarten that is comfortably warm, 
comfortably cool, comfortably fresh, and 
capable of 100 per cent use is worth far 
more in the long run than a few dollars 
spent or saved. 


“Keeping the Board of Education 
Informed” 


THOMAS C. FETHERSTON* 


It seems to me that communication in 
both directions between the administrative 
heads of a public school system and the 
board of education, or the members of the 
board as individuals, is primarily a matter 
of philosophy and of mental attitude. 

Where the members of the board clearly 
understand the extent and the limitations 
of their duties and responsibilities, and 
where the administrative staff does not in- 
advertently build up a barrier between the 
board and the school system and where all 
the people involved understand the inter- 


*Mr. Fetherston has been a member of the Ocean- 
side, N. Y., board of education since 1934. He was 
ice-president in 1936 and has been president since 
1937. He was the first president of the South Nassau 
School Boards Association and is director and chair- 
man of District 6 (New York City, Nassau and Suffolk 
Counties) of the New York State School Boards As- 
sociation. He is chairman of the Public Relations and 
the Retirement Committees of the latter and a mem- 
ber of the New York State Commission on Reticement 
for employees of the state and 


municipal sub- 
division 


This paper formed the basis of an address before 
the Council of City and Vill u 
New York State 


age Superintendents of 


ests and points of view of the others, it 
doesn’t seem very difficult to develop a 
system whereby the professional staff can 
keep the board members informed on things 
that are necessary or desirable for them to 
know. At the same time board members in 
an organized way can keep the administra- 
tive group informed of public attitudes and 
other public relations matters that come 
to their attention. A free exchange of facts 
and opinion in this way is of infinite value 
in any school system. 

Where board members fail accurately to 
recognize their place in the community’s 
public education structure it is easy to 
understand a reluctance on the part of the 
superintendent and other administrators to 
pass much information along in an organ- 
ized way. No human being is more ob- 
noxious than a nosey board member who 
wants to know all about everything so he 
can “call the signals on every play” and 
inject himself into every conceivable situa- 
tion. I suppose that the smaller the school 
system the more problems this creates, but 
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I suspect it is not very pleasant in any 
school system. 

On the other hand, there is the superin- 
tendent who grows curly gray whiskers and 
dons the long white robe and the halo of 
sacred professionalism. He is the fellow 
who looks down upon the lowly board 
member as a creature quite incapable of 
understanding the great revealed truths of 
Education — Education, with a capital E 
He is pretty hard to live with too. 


Team Understanding 


In order to devise any useful communica- 
tions policy, board members and the admin- 
istrative staff must understand in full their 
own responsibilities, and the other fellow’s 
Everyone must recognize that he is a mem- 
ber of an integrated team and that the 
team is devoted to one cause alone, that of 
bringing to the youth of the community 
the finest educational opportunities pos- 
sible 

On such a team the right fielder does not 
walk over to the mound every other inning 
and take on the duties of the pitcher; 
neither does the manager rush off the 
bench to help chase a loose fly ball that is 
kicking around in the outfield. Each mem- 
ber of the group recognizes the responsibil- 
ities, the capacities, and the point of view 
of other members of the group and en- 
deavors to integrate his thinking and his 
actions with the objectives of the team as 
a whole 

When understandings like these are 
definite and are cordially accepted by 
everybody, the matters of subjects, me- 
chanics, and media are only details 
Whether the man in the No. 4 spot uses 
a 46 oz. bat or a 38 oz. bat, and bats 
right-handed against left-handed pitching, 
is purely a matter of his own decision as 
to the means whereby he accomplishes his 
part of the team operation with the great- 
est effectiveness. It does not make any 
difference whether the relief pitcher walks 
or runs to the mound or whether he is 
transported out there in a jeep, as long as 
he gets there and when he gets there does 
an effective job of pitching. 

The State Education Law, in bloodless 
legal terms, outlines and to some extent 
defines the duties of the board of educa- 
tion and of its members. Nothing that I 
have been able to find, however, gives a 
new board member much help in learning 
how to fulfill these duties; and not any- 
where to my knowledge does there exist a 
really useful guide for a board member on 
how to handle, or even approach the han- 
dling, of the individual’s and the board’s 
responsibilities in community public 
tions 


rela- 


The Board as Catalvst 


In addition to the so-called policy level 
duties it seems to me that the board has 
very important responsibilities, to function 
representing the school 


catalyst in 


as a 
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system to the public and the public to the 
school system 

To accomplish this, board members must 
keep themselves informed as to the attitude 
of the community toward education and 
toward the school system in their particular 
community. They must know what the in- 
formed citizen thinks, what the uninformed 
citizen believes, and what is the general 
attitude toward the schools in the ladies 
clubs, the civic associations, the political 
organizations, the tire halls, and the town’s 
taverns, This is an important part of the 
board’s service: determining the trend of 
public opinion and doing what can be 
done, directly and indirectly, to mold it 
favorably to the schools. 

Board cannot do this unless 
they know what is going on in the schools. 

Board members will be completely in- 
formed, of course, on matters of finance, 
taxes, 


members 


salaries, and budgets 
They will also have a pretty fair idea of 
the situation with respect to the school 
plant because major construction or re- 
conditioning programs involve money and 
contracts, and the recommendations of 
architects and engineers and consultants 
which by their nature would normally come 
before the board for decisions. 

However, without some affirmative ac- 
tion on the part of sone of the administra- 
tive staff and the professional members of 
the organization, a board member does 
not have much opportunity to know about 
significant matters involving personnel re- 
lations, the curriculum, textbooks, or spe- 
cial situations involving students or their 
parents or citizens generally, even when 
they may involve policy or a public rela- 
tions problem. 


assessments, 


Surprises That Harm 


The other day I was reading a booklet 
on how to get along in business. The au- 
thor, who seems to be a shrewd fellow, 
announced as Rule No. 1 “Don’t let your 
boss be surprised.” While I am not sug- 
gesting that this bald title should be ap- 
plied to the relationships between the board 
and the professional staff, still I think that 
the principle thoroughly applies. If the ad- 
ministration in the school system permits 
the board or members of the board to be 
caught off balance by a lack of knowledge 
of matters that have a community signifi- 
cance or that are likely to attract the 
attention of the newspapers or people 
active in community organizations, nothing 
but embarrassment and difficulty can pos- 
sibly result. On the other hand, a little 
effort on the part of the superintendent 
can make life much easier for all involved 
and give the public or any interested part 
of it the feeling that the people in the 
school system are working together to the 
same ends 

Let me give you a little example of how 
this works out: Not so long ago members 
of our board got the word through routine 
channels from our superintendent that he 





J. C. Wright 


James Claude Superintendent 
of Keokuk, Ia 1940, 
has been appointed State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in lowa. Mr 
Wright received a B.A. from Drake 
University in 1927, an M.A. from the 
State University of lowa in 1936. He 
is a member of the National Education 
Association, the American Association 
of School Administrators, and lowa 
State Teachers Association 


Wright, 


schools since 





had found it necessary to take strong dis- 
ciplinary action on a high school student. 
He simply stated this fact and the fact 
that our high school principal had recom- 
mended the action, that he had satisfied 
himself that the action was just, and that 
this boy had been a problem ever since 
he had been in junior high school 

Within 24 hours a delegation waited upon 
me to make serious protest about the 
alleged arbitrary action on the part of our 
superintendent. There was much emotion. 
When the recital had been concluded and I 
had asked a few questions, I simply said to 
the group that we on the board knew about 
this case, that this boy had been a problem 
for a number of vears, and that the action 
taken by the school executives was the 
reasoned result of discussions of this case 
by several of our able school administra- 
tors. I told the group that we on the board 
had full confidence that the case had been 
handled with sympathy and understanding 
and that we thoroughly concurred in the 
action of our superintendent and principal. 
Very shortly after that a representative of 
one of the local newspapers telephoned to 
raise the same question. He lost 
when given this same answer 

IT am certain that the small effort that 
was required to prevent board members 
heine taken off balance in this case was a 
good thing from the standpoint of the 
chool system, the administrative staff, the 
board, and even the student involved. 

If our team is to work together in the 
education for the com- 
youth. we all use the 


interest 


pest interests of! 
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For His Successor — 





The Superintendent Speaks Out 


CHARLES L. WORTH 


Superintendent of Schools 
Bellmawr, N. J. 


Teachers and superintendents have been 
the recipients of many missives directing 
their attention to practices, procedures, and 
philosophies which in the minds of sincere 
people are worthy and significant 

It is seldom that the superintendent finds 
the opportunity to write a similar kind of 
letter to a member of the board of educa- 
tion. The following letter points up some 
relationships conducive to good school ad- 
ministration and some practices that po- 
tentially can leave the superintendent im- 
potent and ineffectual 


Mr. Lawrence Whybold 
Board of Education 
Woodbeach, N. J 

Dear Larry: This is a friendly letter 
from a superintendent of schools to a mem- 
ber of a board of education. I am leaving 
Woodbeach, so it is not a plea for reap- 
pointment, nor is it a defense of my educa- 
tional achievements. It is not intended to 
claim that there is full support for the 
educational leadership by which I have 
furthered education in our community. 
Rather, this letter is written to you in 
support of the superintendent of schools 
who will follow me and who will be obliged 
to carry on from the point at which I left 
ot 


Board Responsible ‘loo 


I realize that my successor will have an 
increasingly heavy burden to carry. After 
you engage the man, be with him, be by 
his side in spirit, and surround him with 
your confidence so that he may achieve the 
best results as a schoolmaster and as chief 
executive in our community. You have a 
tremendous responsibility to help him suc- 
ceed—so you yourself should not play 
schoolmaster, but you should clothe him 
with the authority and the necessary sup- 
port to do a worthy job. 

My successor will be a young man with 
ideas, dreams, enthusiasms, and initiative. 
Help him achieve. Do not turn him into an 
educated clog by chaining him to a pattern 
of administration which will hamper him 
and compel him to bow low to the board 
for permission to do perfectly obvious, 
necessary things. If he should want to es- 
tablish a program of driver training in the 
high school or foreign language instruction 
in the grades, consider his recommendations 
seriously, and when he has made out a 
good case give him the go sign without 
opposition. Do not make him get down on 
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his knees for permission to attend an educa- 
tional conference or to visit a neighboring 
school. As he progresses in his work, en- 
courage him with words of approval. He 
will make errors in judgment and he will 
commit sins of omission as well as commis- 
sion. Do not turn your back on him be- 
cause he is a fallible human being. The 
man who never makes a mistake never does 
much — either good or bad. 

Just remember to hold this new man 
responsible for the total educational job of 
the schools. Do not try to divide the work 
into autonomous segments of the board of 
education. It may not be possible for you 
to get the results you so hopefully expect 
if you permit two persons to administer a 
one-man job. 


The Inevitable Criticism 


After a few months, a sort of honey- 
moon period will come to an end; you 
will hear criticisms of your new superin- 
tendent. Critical words will reach your 
ears from Mrs. Smith, a teacher, or from 
Mrs. Gorge, a parent, or from Mr. Petty, 
a businessman. When these criticisms reach 
you, for heaven’s sake, do not play school- 
master but send each and every one of your 
critics to your superintendent and give him 
a shot at solving the problem. You will 
enlarge the stature of your superintendent 
by respecting him and the position which is 
responsible for the direction of your com- 
munity’s education. You will find that there 
are matters and conditions surrounding 
every instance and concerning which he 
may need information. 

Do not compel him to meet these situa- 
tions with his back against the wall, and 
do not belittle him and his job by prodding 
into minutiae which do not belong in a 
public committee or board meeting. In- 
stead, use the telephone and explain the 
complaint and the situation which is re- 
ported to exist. I am sure that you will find 
that your new man will bend over back- 
ward if he knows that you are working for 
the welfare of the schools and for his 
success. 

A generous thing for you to do will be 
from time to time to visit him at the school 
or at his or your home, and on such occa- 
sions develop an understanding of back- 
ground conditions which will shake off at- 
tempts to discredit the school and the 
teachers. 

Your superintendent may be confronted 
with another kind of attack on his work. 





That may be in the form of a front or 
card-carrying banner proclaiming its purity, 
its insistence on established tradition, and 
its anxiety to help the schools. If you will 


carefully check into the matter, I think 
you will find that such an attack on your 
superintendent is really intended to defeat 
the social acceptance of some school serv- 
ices, or to keep down the taxes of some 
large property owners. Whatever the situa- 
tion is, look into the matter and act without 
rancor or partisanship 

As your new superintendent proceeds in 
the task of education, support him in those 
policies and practices which will translate 
the words of the teacher into the total de- 
velopment of each youngster, into his 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual growth 
Remember that the job of the school is to 
translate the taxpayer’s money into the 
end product of better men and women, 
better citizens, a better community, and a 
better country , 

If you think at all about the efficiency of 
the schools, do not let this word “efficiency” 
take on the meaning which it has in in- 
dustry, namely, to bend men’s ways to the 
machine of the day and to the profit of the 
dollar 


Instill Confidence 


Above all, see to it that your new super- 
intendent has security in his position. With- 
out such security, he cannot grow profes- 
sionally nor personally. You can provide 
him with such security if, as I recom- 
mended above, you are with him, stay by 
his side in spirit, and surround him with 
your confidence 

And do not forget that he has a personal 
life to live, a wife and children to maintain, 
a position of respect to establish in the 
mind of the community, and children to 
educate. He cannot expect a munificent 
salary which will provide an appreciable 
margin of savings or investments. A good 
part of his annual earnings must come in 
the form of freedom of expression and 
action, of professional satisfaction, and a 
strong sense of security which will assure 
his economic comfort in his old age. 

As you would think he should do to the 
boys and girls of our community, so do you 
unto him, and this education will prosper, 
and you will have the satisfaction that you 
have served faithfully and successfully as 
a member of the most important governing 
body in our community. You will have the 
pleasure of knowing that the policies you 
have adopted for the management of the 
public schools will make them better. With 
the kindest regards to you I am, ete., 

John Henry Smith 
Retiring Superintendent of Schools 


The substance of this letter might well 
be a part of the philosophy of office which 
every member of a school board must de- 
velop if he is to fully meet the challenge of 
his oath of office 

The human relations element ranks high 
in the total task of educating boys and girls. 
The contagion of good feeling works its 
way down from the board of education 
and superintendent to the advantage of the 
teacher and pupil. Right relationships fol- 


low naturally out of a sincere answer to 
the deep human query, “Where do I 
st ind a 


Careful Planning and — 





LELIA TROLINGER 


Director of the Audio-Visual Institute 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


The day is past when an administrator or teacher has to defend 
the place of audio-visual materials in the classroom. Experiments 
have shown the value of such aids in producing “greater learning 
in less time’: and the great use of them in World War II in 
training men for specialized work in a minimum period of time, 
has for the most part convinced the public that these are not 
“frills” but essential materials for a modern school 

However, despite the general acceptance of these teaching aids, 
both projected and nonprojected, for classroom instruction, the 
actual use of them still leaves much to be desired. Part of this is 
due to lack of training of teachers, part to lack of funds, but all 
too much is due to the lack of foresight and organization by ad- 
ministrators. In fact, many say and can cite examples to prove the 
point that the great bottleneck at the present time in the efficient 
use of audio-visual materials in the classroom can be laid at the 
door of administrators. Whether this is true or not is an unan- 
swered question, but certainly administrators can do much to pro- 
mote the better use of these materials. Pertinent to this we offer 
some “do’s and don’ts” for an audio-visual program which relate to 


both administrators and to teachers. 


Any successful audio-visual program requires careful planning 
This may fall in the duties of the principal or the superintendent 
in a small school system, but usually the general supervision is 
delegated to a teacher or some other administrator. No list of sug- 
gestions can cover all possible conditions in individual schools, 
but certain fundamentals occur in any school, large or small. A 
limited number of these are given below. 


ORGANIZING THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


Do's 

In any school, large or small, 
one person should be designated 
to supervise and co-ordinate the 
work. 

In a system of two or more 
buildings, do have a co-ordinator 
in each building. 

Do pick an audio-visual direc- 
tor or co-ordinator who has an 
aptitude for supervision, admin- 
fstration, with experience in 
teaching and with training in the 
audio-visual field. Also one who 
gets along well with his fellow 
workers. 

Do allow teachers to have a 
voice in the selection of materials. 

Do plan and co-ordinate needs, 
evaluate results, and aid teachers 
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Don’ts 


Don’t expect a co-ordinator to 
do this work in addition to a 
full-time teaching job and extra- 
curricular activities. 

Don’t appoint just anyone 
who can run a projector as co- 
ordinator —a_ well-trained jani- 
tor or student can do that 

Don’t let a co-ordinator be- 
come a dictator! A co-ordinator 
acts with and not independent 
of teachers. 

Don’t encourage building co- 
ordinators to act independently 
in buying and (or) renting ma- 
terials. It is expensive and 
inefficient 

Don’t use audio-visual aids for 
entertainment and call it instruc- 


Some Do’s and Don'ts 
for an Audio-Visual Program 


in proper utilization of aids 

Do have a complete file of 
sources and materials, including 
equipment. 

Do plan a central location for 
storage and distribution. 

Do plan an efficient manner of 
distribution 

Do train teachers, as well as 
students in the use of projectors, 
care as well as operation 

Do maintain a service depart- 
ment, for minor repairs — spare 
bulbs, spare belts, reels, and the 
like. 

Do carry on a utilization pro- 
gram for new (and sometimes 
not so new) teachers, with dem- 
onstrations, advice, and previews 
of new materials. 

Do insist on budget provisions 
for the audio-visual program. 
(Don’t depend on P.T.A. and 
candy sales.) 








tion. (Entertainment is complete- 
ly justifiable but do not confuse 
the two.) 

Don’t be sold on the first piece 
of equipment an_ enthusiastic 
salesman shows you. If you have 
waited for 25 years for that 
equipment, perhaps you can wait 
25 days for a comparison of ma- 
chines and prices. 

Don’t expect teachers to use 
projected aids if no electric out- 
lets are provided. 

Don’t keep new developments 
a secret. Teachers are helpful in 
evaluating new materials and 
procedures. 

Don’t expect to get materials 
from outside sources without dis- 
appointment if teachers fail to 
get orders in on time, and 
usually well in advance of the 
date of use. 


KOQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


The best planned program is fruitless without proper equipment 


and facilities for use 


Do’s 


Do equip classrooms as rapidly 
as possible for adequate pro- 
jection. 

Do keep equipment in repair 
and at all times keep in reserve 
spare parts for minor repairs — 
bulbs, belts, reels, and the like. 

Make some plan, 5-year, 3- 
year, or other by which equip- 
ment can be added gradually un- 
til all buildings are adequately 
supplied. 

Make a survey of all school- 
owned equipment and centralize 
it when feasible — pictures, slides, 
posters, and some equipment. 

For projected materials, check 
the angle of visibility of the 
screen and do not seat children in 
those portions of the room where 
vision is distorted. (A matte 
white screen is better for a wide 
room than a beaded one.) 

In upper elementary grades and 
higher, do organize an operator’s 
club, making this an honor equal 
to athletic, band, debating, or 
other school honors 

Do prepare forms for the con- 
venience of teachers in making 
orders, keeping records, and all 
other forms needed for knowing 
at all times where materials and 
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Don'ts 


Don’t attempt most projected 
aids in a room that cannot be 
darkened. (At least try out a 
machine in the rooms before 
purchasing it.) 

Don’t expect a teacher to climb 
a stepladder to remove a light 
bulb in order to attach a piece 
of projection equipment. (Ridic- 
ulous — of course, but such con- 
ditions exist.) 

Don’t expect teachers to call 
for and return classroom mate- 
rials that are housed in a central 
distributing point. 

Don’t expect maximum results 
from auditorium use of audio- 
visual aids. 

Don’t send out projectors with- 
out spare lamps, extension cords, 
and particularly without knowl- 
edge of the operator’s training 

Don’t allow children to play 
with an expensive projector 

Don’t place seldom-used equip- 
ment in every building — one 
piece centrally located often can 
handle the needs of _ several 
buildings. 

Don’t expect children to accept 
poor projection just because it is 
called audio-visual instruction. 

Don’t expect a teacher to run 
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equipment are. (The easier you 
make it for teachers, the more 
likely you are to get them to 
use it.) 

Do train teachers in the use of 
all equipment so that they use it 
with confidence. 

Do urge teachers to make use 
of all types of aids, and to make 
many types for themselves 

Do start an audio-visual li- 
brary or museum in every school 
—exhibits, mounted pictures, 
and the like. 

Do have equipment checked by 
a competent serviceman at regu- 
lar intervals 



















UTILIZATION OF 


{ll the planning, all the care 







result 


Do’s 


Do help teachers in every way 
possible to use materials effi- 
ciently. 

Do urge teachers to preview 
the materials, whether they are 
films, slides, or nonprojected aids. 

Develop with the students spe- 
cific purposes for the use of the 


that emerge, and only 

















through a hundred pictures to 
find two or three that fit her 
needs. Pictures, charts, slides, and 
the like must be classified for 
easy selection. 

Don’t wait until the children 
are in the room to start setting 
up the equipment. 

Don’t lose valuable time in fo- 
cusing the image on the screen — 
have it done before the class 
assembles. 

Don’t expect teachers to fur- 
nish their own cameras and films 
to make pictures for the school. 
The least the school should do 
is to furnish the film. 

Don’t try to make major re- 
pairs on equipment. Leave it to 
the experts. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

of equipment, and special care in 
actual projection will not give results that are desired if the ma- 
terials are not well used. The final criteria of a program are the 
the best utilization can give that. 


Don'ts 


Don’t use materials without 
preparation by the teacher and 
the students. 

Don’t rent expensive films 
when some other type of aid will 
do equally well. 

Don’t make a field trip a holi- 
day. Careful preparation § is 


with class discussion to determine 
the degree to which the purposes 
have been achieved. 

Do utilize the discussion ques- 
tions or interests as springboards 
for related activities. 

Do present the material a sec- 
ond time if the class seems un- 
certain of some of the informa- 
tion presented. 

Do encourage (and make pos- 
sible) teacher opportunity to ob- 
serve other teachers who use 
audio-visual materials well. 

Do remember that audio-visual 
aids are not tools for a lazy 
teacher. They require as much or 
greater preparation and skill in 
use than would be necessary with 
any other type of teaching. But 
the reward is great when they 
are well used. 

Do remember that audio-visual 
materials are never ends in them- 
selves, merely means to an end. 

Do observe the four R’s of 
audio-visual education: 

“Right material and equipment 

at the 
Right place at the 
Right time and used in the 
Right way!” 


In conclusion 





situations. Sometimes a 


gerous 
film will do the work as well as 
a field trip to a plant where there 
is danger 

Don’t kill interest and enthus- 
iasm of teachers by making the 


use of audio-visual materials 
difficult 

Don’t expect students to draw 
far-reaching conclusions or gen- 
eralizations after merely seeing or 
hearing a film or a set of slides. 
It takes teacher guidance. 

Don’t use too many aids in one 
lesson 


Don’t use materials that do not 


fit the subject matter being 
studied 
Don’t use materials that are 


above or below the maturity lev- 
el of the students. Preparation 
can overcome some of the possi- 
ble difficulties here 

Don’t expect audio-visual aids 
to be a substitute for a good 
teacher and good teaching 

Don’t let your motion picture 
projector become a “mechanical 
baby sitter” for a tired or lazy 
teacher 


let us say that audio-visual aids are the most 


stimulating tools available for arousing interest, maintaining en- 
thusiasm throughout a unit, teaching large groups, adult education, 
counteracting some of the present problems of delinquency by 





materials. 
Do follow up the presentation 









JOSEPH M. JOHNSTON 


Principal, Asheboro High School 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Do the school boards want the schools 
under their control to be managed by pro- 
fessional administrators and teachers, or do 
they want their schools to be run by highly 
trained clerks? This is a fair question if 
one examines some of the rules and regula- 
tions issued by some school boards. An ex- 
amination reveals that too many rules and 
regulations are so concerned with daily 
routine and the mechanics of school and 
classroom operation that they tend to en- 
courage anything more than a minimum 
of professional freedom for teachers and ad- 
ministrators. School personnel are told ex- 
actly what to do, how to do it, and when 
it must be done. Little opportunity is given 
for initiative on the part of either teachers 
or administrators. Rules and regulations 
which concern themselves with the minu- 
tiae of schoolwork, contribute nothing to 
the progress of education. 


needed here. 
Don’t take students into dan- 
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well used 


Better Rules for Professional Educators 


Fussing With Details 


There is no quarrel here with those rules 
and regulations which seek to state educa- 
tional policy or which broadly define areas 
of responsibility for the members of the 
educational staff. This type of rule and 
regulation is both necessary and proper for 
the efficient operation of a school system. 
But there is no place in such an effective 
school system for rules and regulations 
which dictate and control every conceivable 
action which may be necessary. There is 
no place for rules and regulations similar 
to those quoted below selected from the 
handbooks of a number of school boards: 

It shall be the duty of the principals to be 
at their respective schools thirty minutes be- 
fore the opening of the morning session. .. . 

Formal period tests are one class period, 55 
minutes in length. 

They (the teachers) shall exercise diligence 






making school interesting and related to everyday problems. If 
they can work wonders 





in the proper use of electric lights. 

Teachers shall not complete period or semes- 
ter grades with greater than 10 per cent 
tailures 

Principals shall examine textbooks at least 
twice a year. 

Each teacher shall stand at his door as class 
is dismissed in order to oversee the traffic in 
his part of the hall. 

Seats shall not be removed except on the 
principal’s order. Seats should be placed near- 
est the lights. 

Lesson plans for the following week are to 
be deposited in the principal’s office box each 
Friday night before leaving school. 

Teachers shall instruct pupils in the proper 
method of opening textbooks. 

Do school boards have to tell teachers 
and administrators to do these things? Will 
not the good teachers and administrators — 
the professional educators —~ perform all 
these duties, or modifications of them, with- 
out the compulsion of formal rules? Are 
not persons hired by school boards to ad- 
minister the schools or to instruct the 
children capable of determining the best 
methods of supervision, discipline, house- 
keeping, and other mechanics and routines 


Concluded on page 95) 








Controversies Affecting 


Public Education 


ELAINE EXTON 


“Qur public education system is under 
as vigorous an attack today as at any time 
in its history.” This statement of Grayson 
Kirk, president of Columbia University, to 
the National Education Association’s 92nd 
Annual Convention touches an aspect of 
contemporary America that is of growing 
concern to educators, In the past four or 
five years schools in all sections of the 
country and in communities of a wide 
range of types and sizes have been the 
target of destructive criticism 

This phenomenon and how to deal with 
it has been a focus for discussion at such 
recent national meetings as the Conference 
of Magazine Editors and Educators on 
“Keeping Pace with Knowledge,” the 
National Education Association’s summer 
convention, the 13th Annual Work Con- 
ference for School Superintendents at 
Columbia University’s Teachers College. 


Underlying Causes 


The reasons that persons who have 
studied the subject ascribe to the current 
eruption of exaggerated charges against the 
schools are varied. To many they are a 
reflection of the temper of the times. Some 
view them as a manifestation of a rising 
tide of anti-intellectualism, others as evi- 
dence of mounting pressures for conform- 
ity. Sometimes patriotic and/or politico- 
economic factors are cited as basic causes. 

The present international unrest is one 
cause of criticism in the view of Robert W. 
Edgar, Assistant Professor of Education at 
Queens College, Flushing, N. Y., in a dis- 
cussion group on textbooks meeting during 
the NEA convention. Observing that our 
reaction to living in the age of the Cold 
War “internally has been one of fear and 
suspicion,” he maintains “this pervasive 
apprehension has spread to the schools 
(so that) parents and citizens are worried 
about the attitudes and beliefs of teachers 
and children,” and warns that 
anxiety leads to distrust and persecution 
it weakens the very institution on which 
the nation relies for sustenance and 
strength.” 


“when this 


Unfortunate Misconceptions 


The range of current controversy about 
education is very wide, according to Hol- 
lis L. Caswell, Dean of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Teachers College, who considers “it 
relates to every level of the educational 
system, extending from the primary grades 
through the university,” reports that “it 
deals with all types of subjects ranging 
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from basic philosophical questions to the 
best way to teach beginning reading. 

Some of the major misconceptions en- 
dangering the foundations of public educa- 
tion as identified by prominent educators 
at recent meetings follow: 

1. Our tax-supported system of free pub- 
lic education should be abolished. 

2. Public schools fail to teach moral and 
religious values and foster atheism 

3. Public schools no longer do a satis- 
factory job of educating young people in 
the fundamental disciplines and have filled 
their curricula with too many “fads and 
frills.” 

4. Too many educators follow the tenets 
of “progressive education” and its prag- 
matic philosophy to the detriment of the 
American way of life 

5. Some members of the teaching pro- 
fession are disloyal. 

6. Textbooks now in use in American 
schools promote subversive doctrines 

7. American schools are undermining na- 
tionalistic spirit by teaching internation- 
alism. 

8. Public education is too expensive and 
takes too much of the taxpayer's money 


Inherent Dangers 


Will these multiple attacks lead to a 
period of retreat for public education? 
Norman Cousins, editor of The Saturday 
Review, perceives a danger that “the great 
controversies raging around public educa- 
tion and the schools today can easily turn 
into a free-for-all where the loudest voices 
and the most insistent pressures might pre- 
vail — not ultimately, of course, but long 
enough to cause serious diversions and 
delays in the attempt of the schools to 
meet the full needs of the full community.” 


Handling Criticisms Constructively 


What is the responsibility of the school 
administrator with respect to meeting cur- 
rent criticisms of education? How should 
he deal with outright attacks? There are 
sound strategies available to help prevent 
them, tested procedures for their construc- 
tive handling once they have broken out 

In communities where none have arisen 
continuous application of good public rela- 
tions practices, including adequate provi- 
sions for citizen participation in school 
matters, and alertness in recognizing symp- 
toms of friction before they become so 
pronounced they cause a split may fore- 
stall their development. A positive ap- 
proach can be made to informing the 






community about the achievements of its 
schools so that denunciations of profes- 
sional agitators cannot destroy sound edu- 
cational procedures that have been tested 
over a period of years. 

In places where schools have been made 


a target of adverse criticism, administra- 
tors who have faced such experiences ad- 
vise school officials not to respond with 
hostility but to present a constructive side 
Some vicious assaults have been success- 
fully met through mobilizing lay and pro- 
fessional support and the exposure of the 
attackers and their methods to the public 

On the basis of replies of 522 urban 
superintendents of schools to a survey of 
how school systems are handling contro- 
versial issues, the NEA Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom concludes 
“Usually those initiating a controversy 
were given a chance to set forth their 
views to the superintendent, to the school 
board, or to both. Nearly always the board 
asked the superintendent to investigate 

‘A few said that a committee of the 
staff or a committee of staff and laymen 
was appointed to assemble the facts. The 
facts were made available to the general 
public through newspapers and _ confer- 
ences. Hardly any reported any change in 
the school program, possibly because the 
facts when reported fully did not produce 
public opinion in support of those initiat 
ing the controversy.” 


Determining Motives 


To deal constructively with adverse criti- 
cism, it is important to examine the mo- 
tives of the critics and the factors that 
have produced their complaints. Do their 
viewpoints represent honest differences of 
opinion among sincere individuals who 
have the best interests of the schools in 
mind and are genuinely seeking their im- 
provement? Or do they originate with 
known detractors of public education in- 
tent on sabotage and activated by ulterior 
motives? 

Do the objections raised reflect misin- 
formation and confusion on the part of 
friendly citizens or represent deliberate 
efforts at falsehood and distortion? Do the 
criticisms stem from past actions of the 
schools themselves? Or are the objectors 
motivated by a desire for power or per- 
sonal profit? Are they sincerely seeking 
better schools? Or is thought control 
thwarting a bond issue for new school 
buildings, or keeping tax rates down their 
prime objective? 

In an evaluation of “Current Criticisms 
of Education,” Ralph R. Fields, Professor 
of Education at Columbia University’s 
Teachers College, uses the terms “construc- 
tive,” “biased,” and “attackers” to identify 
three groups of critics whose 
methods differ 

Acknowledging that the profession needs 
and can profit from “constructive critics,” 
including lay persons, he recalls they “have 
caused school boards to look more apprais- 
ingly at their schools, to assess their needs 
more realistically, to become better ac 
quainted with the schools’ strengths and 
weaknesses, and to exert vigorous efforts 
for their improvement.” 

He however believes 


aims and 


that the schools 


suffer whatever the method “biased critics” 


(Concluded on page 80) 
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E. GRANT HERR 
Supervising Principal 
Spring Grove Joint High School 


Less than ten years ago York County 
held the dubious honor of having more 
one room schools than any county in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but today 
York County leads all other counties in 
the formation of Authorities to build new 
schools for their boys and girls. The Seven 
Valleys-Spring Grove School Building Au- 
thority was the first Authority in the 
county formed to give a more equalized pro- 
gram to its boys and girls. By September 1, 
1954, all of the 1200 elementary pupils in 
the Spring Grove Joint School System will 


be in new or completely remodeled and 
modernized buildings. In addition, a fine 
new senior high school building has been 
completed and occupied. There is much 
more to this step by step progress than 
meets the eye. The notable results obtained 
by this district are due to a number of 
factors: (1) a very co-operative county 
office; (2) school boards that had a vision 


and were willing to press on regardless of 
opposition to bring that vision to pass; (3) 
a willingness on the part of the majority 
of the people to help an improved financing 
of a program of education. 

For a number of years the boards of 
Jackson, North Codorus, and Heidelberg 
Townships, and Spring Grove, Jefferson, 
Seven Valleys, and York New Salem 
Boroughs had a number of meetings to dis- 
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Spring Grove Joint Senior High School, York County, 
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A Pennsylvania Rural High School 


cuss the formation of a jointure of the 
seven districts. From time to time they 
found one excuse or another for not pooling 


Buchart, 


Shelves and furniture of light wood make the library a warm, friendly room. 


Architect & Engineer, York 


their resources and making one large organ- 
ization 

At a meeting of school board members, 
November 16, 1948, it was announced that 


all board members of six of the seven school 


boards had agreed favorably on the forma- 
tion of a jointure. The directors of Heidel- 


berg decided not to go along at this time, 
but they did join hands in April of 1952. 
The total school population of this jointure 
1800 students in grades 1-12. 


is more than 












General view, Spring Grove Joint Senior High School 


Within three years it will pass the 2000 mark 
according to present population growth 
trends. Previous to this memorable Novem- 
ber, 1948, meeting, many meetings 
held by the directors 


had been 


individually and col 


| 


— 








lectively, to discuss the possibility of form- 
ing the jointure. After all had agreed to 
form this type of organization, the citizens 
representing the ultra-conservative group 
began to protest vigorously in a series of 

















mass meetings and finally got out a court 
injunction against the board members to 
restrain them from joining the organization 
After several months of anxiety on the part 
of those in favor of progress, the court case 
was dropped. Some of the sharpest ob- 
jectors are now the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the jointure and some are even 
serving on the present board of education. 

On March 21, 1948, the joint board voted 
to start operation of all schools in the six 
districts, beginning July 1, 1949. Two im- 
portant resolutions were passed at this same 
meeting: (1) to operate jointly on a com- 
plete educational program from _ grades 
1-12, and (2) to plan to arrange a grading 
for all one-room schools, wherever possible, 
so that no teacher in a one-room school 
would have more than two grades. At this 
time the various districts were operating 
18 one-room, 6 two-room, and a four-room 
school for elementary purposes 

The Spring Grove Joint School System 
was the first joint system in York County: 
(1) to operate completely on a joint basis 
for grades 1-12, and (2) to grade the one- 
room schools for the improvement of the 
educational services offered in these schools 


Upper left: A botanical garden adds interest and beauty to the lobby. Upper right: The homemaking room is fur- 
nished with electric appliances and metal furniture. Lower left: A craft room (right rear) adjoins the well-lighted 
industrial arts shop. Lower right: A visual aids room is a must in today’s schools. 
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After jointure, the next step was to erect 
buildings to take care of the large number 
of pupils involved. The board agreed that 
rather than build a very large consolidated 
building in one location and haul the chil- 
dren long distances, a number of schools in 
locations close to centers of population 
would be erected. This decision has been a 
popular one and has caused a minimum of 
criticism among the constituents 

Before buildings could be constructed 
money had to be provided. On January 16, 
1950, the directors agreed that the forma- 
tion of a municipal school building author- 
ity offered the best possibilities. On April 1, 
1950, the Seven Valleys-Spring Grove 
School Building Authority was duly formed 
for the purpose of constructing new school 
buildings, or improvements, or additions to 
existing buildings. Up to the present time 
this authority has borrowed a total of 
$1,620,000 

In March of 1950 bids were opened for 
a five-room addition to the auditorium at 
Spring Grove. This structure was completed 
in time for the opening of the 1950-51 
school term. The building was occupied by 
the elementary students of Spring Grove 
who had been occupying rooms in the high 
school building. This gave space for the 
growing high school population that had 
been attending four other high schools in 
the county 

In August of 1950 a contract was let to 
build a six-room elementary building with 
an all-purpose room. This building was oc- 
cupied in September, 1951, to serve the 
pupils of Jackson Township. In December 
of 1950 a contract was let to completely 
remodel the four-room building located at 
Jefferson, at 000. This also 
was occupied in September of 1951, as was 
a library addition to the Spring Grove Au- 
ditorium Building. At the 


a cost of $55 


Same time a 


contract was let to build a 12-room elemen- 
tary building with an all-purpose room at 
building 


York-New Salem. This was OCc- 
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cupied for the first time in September, 1952, 
and is serving the pupils of North Codorus 








School Directors of the Seven Valleys-Spring Grove School System who built the school 

































Heidelberg Elementary Building that will 








Township, York-New Salem, and Seven ; 
Valleys Boroughs. =n en eel eee 
On September 8, 1951, bids were opened pre’ em 
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occupy the building formerly used for | 
grades 7-12. | 
On June 13 bids were opened for the | 


take care of the children of this district and 
the western end of Jackson Township. It 
will be an eight-room building with an all- 
purpose room. Construction was started on 
this project on July 14, 1953, and contracts 
call for completion by July 1, 1954. 

In about five years’ time plans were for- 
mulated for seven building projects and car- 
ried to completion for an eventual popula- 
tion of over 2000 students. All buildings 
were designed and planned by the Buchart 
Engineering Corporation of York, Pa. Chil- 
dren are being hauled to and from the vari 
ous centers by a fleet of 13 school buses 
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Spring Grove Joint Senior High 


School, 
Lester L. 


York 
Buchart, 


County, 


Pa. — 
Architect & 


Engineer, York 
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A spacious shop plus adjoining storage, class-, and finishing rooms 


make up the vocational agriculture department. 


k, 


with 


ast stone 


The program has cost the taxpayers more 
money, but not too much more because of 
various state aids, but the people are not 
complaining; they have been kept informed 
and they are convinced they are getting full 
for their dollar and are willing to 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


backed 


built-up 20 year 


architectural steel 


cel 


Material I 
ms terrazzo 
w pre re 
steel with oil 


ling, and 
floors 
ialt tile 


wood 


iineral 


floor 


entire 


le on 


ceramic 


cl 


all 


tile 


Classroom ventilation 
temperature control 


Electrical equipment 


unit ventilators; automatic 
com- 


inter- 


semidirect ring fixtures, 
clocks, fire alarm system, and 
cating telephone 
Sanitary installations 


plete program 
mmun 
metal toilet partitions. 
plastic chalk boards, 
cabinets, steel lockers. 
restaurant-type kitchen equip- 
including dishwasher, food mixers, peelers, and 
relrigerator 


General equipment green 


teel ibinets, wood classroom 
Cafeteria equipment 
ment 
Laboratories metal furniture 
Home economics 
tors, metal furniture 
Library wood shelving and wood chairs and tables 
Pupil capacit 450 
Cost of building $614,691 $50,365.85 
Cost per cubic foot 79.8 cent per pupil, 
31,4 ) 
Financed by 


electrical ranges and refrigera- 


equipment 


a bond issue of $750,000 


a o— —— 


*%& The Northwestern Joint School Board, 

near Allentown, Pa., has decided to go ahead 
with plans for a high school, to cost approxi- 
mately a million dollars. The building will be 
planned to house 500 students 
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BUILDING OUTLAY HUGE 


School construction outlays, which reached 
a record total of $1,800,000,000 in the United 
States in 1953, promise to touch the 3 billion 
dollar mark in 1960, according to Prof. H. H. 
Linn, of Teachers College, New York City. 
Dr. Linn estimated that in the decade 1934 
to 1943, there was an aggregate of 25,858,000 
live births in the United States. This rose to 
35,615,000 in the next ten years, an increase 
of 9,757,000, or an average of a million more 
births a year. On the basis of these facts, 
Dr. Linn believes that the total school build 
ing costs will climb to billion dollars a 
year within the decade 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


During the month of June, 1954, Dodge 
reported contracts let, in 37 eastern states, 
for 1002 educational buildings, at a_ total 
valuation of $185,697,000 

During the month of July 1954 
were let in 11 western states for the construc- 
tion of 31 school buildings at an estimated 
valuation of $24,862,954. During the 


contracts 


same 


period 205 projected buildings were reported 
an estimated cost of 


in preliminary stages at 


> 


$128,505,273 


SCHOOL BOND SALES 


During the month of June school bond sales 
in the amount of $204,902,800 were reported 





The average yield as of July 1 was 2.41% 
The leading sales are: 

California $46,391,000 Michigan $10.81 10 
Florida $5,206,000 New York 13,818,000 
Illinois 8,687,500 North Car na § y 0 
Indiana 5,870,000 Ohio 8,523,800 
Maryland 5,585,000 Texa 6,254,000 
Massachusetts 5,116,000 






COMPLETE SCHOOLS 


Six new schools, costing $3,500,000, have 
been completed and occupied in Dallas, Tex., 
with the opening of the new school term. Four 
of the schools are elementary buildings, and 
two are junior high schools. The Hood and 
the Holms Junior High Schools cost $1,350,000 
each 


COUNTY BUILDINGS 


The board of education of St 


Joseph 
County, Ind., is engaged in an extensive county 
school building program, which has included 
numerous new schools and additions to build- 


ings. In Liberty township plans are going 
forward for a new high school, to include 12 
classrooms, a gymnasium, a library, a health 
room, and an office suite, and to cost $465,000. 
New elementary schools in Olive, Pa., and 
Clay townships are under construction. A 
14-room elementary school with cafeteria and 
kitchen has been completed in Centre town- 
ship, at a cost of $325,000. Union township has 
purchased a site near the high school for a 


new elementary building to ve erected next 
vear 
SCHOOL BUILDING 
SHORTAGES GROW 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D. C., on July 8 announced again that the 
nation is falling behind in its school building 
program at a serious rate. Mrs. Hobby de- 
clared that the country should be building 
117,000 new classrooms annually to handle 
the growing influx of students, but actually 
is building only 50,000. 

Last year the elementary 
opened with a shortage of 72,000 prepared 
teachers, but in the fall of 1954 these schools 
will be short by more than 100,000 qualified 
teachers. 


schools alone 
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West Ward Elementary 





The New Elementary School at 
Wabash, 


L. H. CARPENTER 
Superintendent of Schools 


Wabash, Ind. 
CAROL J. BROWN 


Educational Consultant 
Everett I. Brown Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The first elementary school building con- 
structed in Wabash, Ind., in more than fifty 
years was completed in 1953. The West 
Ward School situated in a growing residen- 
tial section of the city, was planned by the 
Everett I. Brown Co., architects and en- 
gineers. Plan, construction, and finish are 
completely functional to provide for the 
children of Wabash the best environment 
possible for living and learning. 

Designed in the shape of an “L,” the 
single-story, vari-shaded yellow brick struc- 
ture has a frontage of 192 feet, and the 
intermediate wing is 247 feet in length. 
Its three entrances, with dual aluminum 
doors, are of rock-faced sandstone and vari- 
shaded yellow brick. There are effective and 
attractive planting areas near the entrances. 

The exterior of the multi-purpose room 
features large blocks of smooth Indiana 
limestone for a portion of the front wall 
and for trim around the windows. Each of 
the clear windows is set in an aluminum 
architectural projected sash, and glass di- 


School, Wabash, Ind. — Everett I. 
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Brown Co., Architects & Engineers, Indianapolis 
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Located under the windows in each classroom are attractive 
metal storage cabinets. 













rectional blocks are placed above a 30-inch 
clear glass window strip. These features 
help make the exterior of the building in- 
viting from every angle. 

Foundation walls are reinforced concrete 
with 12-inch load-bearing exterior walls, 
composed of 4-inch and 8-inch lightweight 
cement block. A four-ply built-up tar and 
gravel roof with 2 inches of insulation is 
supported on bar joist and metal deck. 
There are concrete subfloors throughout the 
building 

Roof water is disposed through strategi- 
cally located area drains connected to down- 
spouts concealed in the interior walls. 

A unique feature, a spacious reception 
lobby, is located at the front of the build- 
ing. It is used for a pupils’ library as well 
as a meeting place for parents and teachers 
and meetings of neighborhood groups. Fur- 
nishings include modern upholstered chairs, 
couches, simple lamps, and lime oak tables 

Corridors and classrooms are cheerful 
and colorful. Shades of soft green and yel- 
low were selected for the corridor floors 
and walls. Pale green glazed tile extends to 
a height of 5 feet up from the green rubber 
tile flooring: and above the glazed tile, pale 
yellow, rough-textured plaster extends to 
the ceiling. Fluorescent troffered lights are 
recessed in the suspended fissured tile 
acoustical ceiling and the slim-line tubes 
are concealed by ribbed glass. A_ built-in 
lighted oak display case with a slanted glass 
front is centrally located in the corridor. 
The rear of the case is accessible from the 
combination storage room and workshop 
for teachers 

Each of the 12 classrooms is attractively 
decorated in pastel shades, promoting visual 
comfort. The rubber-tile flooring either 
blends or is complementary to the color of 
the walls. For easy maintenance, glazed tile 
wainscoting and smooth plastered walls are 
found in all of the classrooms. The fluo- 
rescent troffered lights are recessed in the 
fire resistant acoustical tile ceiling. There 
are three rows of these troffers, controlled 
by mercury-arc switches, each row wired 
parallel to the windows to facilitate the 
use of any row combination of lighting. 

The classrooms vary in size from 34 by 
26 feet in the intermediate level rooms, 
and 36 by 30 feet in the primary rooms, to 
39 by 30 feet in the kindergarten room 
The primary rooms and kindergartens are 
“self-contained” rooms, therefore have 
more floor space to facilitate mobility of 
children for various activities 

Each classroom has attractive gray metal 
cabinets, designed by the architect. These 
are located under the windows and provide 
convenient storage areas. In each room a 
sink with hot and cold running water is 
located in the cabinets. 

At the rear of each classroom are built-in 
pupils’ wardrobes. There are also two units 
for the teacher's wardrobe and storage. Full 
length shelves provide space for storing 
large size construction paper and other ma- 
terials. Coat racks and _hat-and-glove 
shelves are built to the proper height for 
the children of the particular age group 
in each classroom. The architects recom- 
mended green tack boards for the outside 
upper half of the wardrobe doors. It is 
attractive and provides additional display 
space 

All chalk boards are a soft shade of 
green and are guaranteed for the lifetime 


56 





are (left to right): 
architect; L. H. Carpenter, superintend- 
ent; 
school board; Marshall C. Henderson; 
G. C. Barber; and Dr. George B. Fults, 





Representing the Building Committee 


Everett I. Brown, 


Laurence J. Gray, president of 


treasurer. 


West Ward Elementary School, Wabash, 


Ind. — Everett I. Brown Co., Architects 


and Engineers, Indianapolis 
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of the building. Generous areas of green 
tack board are found above and at each end 
of the chalk board. All chalk boards and 
tack boards are neatly framed in plain 
aluminum trim. In the kindergarten room, 
a large green tack board, 5 ft. 3 in. by 24 ft 
is located on the inner wall. 

The furniture has a light natural finish 
and is of the movable type in all rooms ex- 
cept the primary rooms, where there are 
separate group tables and chairs. 

A spacious covered play area provides a 
place for children to play in all types of 
weather. Reached directly from the kinder- 
garten and primary room, and the main 
corridor, the area is approximately 1120 
square feet in size. It has a concrete floor, 
and the roof construction is metal deck 
with tar and gravel roofing. 

There are pairs of toilet rooms in both 
wings of the building, in addition to the 
locker and shower rooms, and a rest area 
in the first-aid room. Each of the kinder- 
garten and primary rooms has juvenile 
toilets and drinking fountains. Drinking 
fountains are recessed in the corridors. The 
shower rooms provide necessary dressing 
and shower facilities for physical education 
classes. 

The multi-purpose room is an auditorium 
with a stage and is also used as a gym- 
nasium. It has an outside front entrance and 
two rear exits. It is 70 by 36 ft., with an 
acoustical plaster ceiling 20 ft. high. It is 
lighted by 12 recessed 1000 watt incan- 
descent lamps. The multi-purpose room is 
located not to interfere with the academic 
quiet areas and since it is used frequently 
by a large number of people, it is accessible 
from the street and parking areas. 

The room has a cream colored glazed 
tile wainscot rising 7 ft. 7 in. above the 
rich blue asphalt tile flooring. Deep red 
velvet curtains hang at the front of the 
stage, on which both sides are located dress- 
ing and shower rooms. Five 18 ft. long 
storage bins, under the stage, open easily 
and can be extended into the room. Folding 
steel chairs, for use in the room are stored 
in these bins. 

Adjoining the multi-purpose room is a 
small kitchen. Opening into the large room 
from the kitchen are three windows which 
can be raised for food serving purposes. 
The kitchen is fully equipped with electric 
refrigerator and range, built-in storage and 
work cabinets, and a double sink. This is 
often used for Parent-Teacher Association 
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Green tack boards on the wall and wardrobe doors provide ample space for 
displaying the kindergartners’ talents. 


meetings and other community groups. 
Since all children live within walking dis- 
tance of their homes, no meals are served 
to the children at the school. 

The administrative suite, centrally lo- 
cated, includes a reception area, principal’s 
outer office, private office, rest room, com- 
bination teachers’ lounge and first-aid room, 
and a teachers’ storage and workroom 
These rooms are all attractively decorated 
with modern and colorful furnishings. 

There are three large janitor storage 
rooms — two located between the girls’ and 
boys’ toilet rooms. The toilet plumbing is 
easily accessible through a door in the 
utility space of the janitor storage rooms. 

Each classroom has an electronic control 
self-correcting clock. This clock system has 
an automatic interior and exterior bell 
system 

Two low pressure steel boilers keep the 
building warm at all times. One unit would 
be sufficient to heat this building, but due 
to future plans for expansion, it was deemed 
advisable to install two boilers. Each room 
is individually thermostatically controlled 
ind designed to maintain even temperature. 
The greatest variance of heat in any part 


of the building is three degrees. All of the 
heating mains and pipes are concealed in 
pipe tunnels 

The entire building is equally ventilated 
with a jet ventilating system, which is cen- 
trally located and controlled in the boiler 
room. All maintenance and repairs are made 
on one unit. The jets are built in the ward- 
robes and circulate the air and ventilate 
the wardrobes as well as the classrooms. 

The total cost of the building was $481,- 
000 or 82 cents per cubic foot, including all 
fees. It should be remembered the unusual 
terrain of the site necessitated a large 
amount of fill and influenced the design 
and cost of the building. 

It is believed that the building upkeep, 
maintenance, and operation has been held 
to a minimum. The school board and the 
architects believe it is practical to construct 
buildings designed for expansion and for 
maintenance economy. 

While living, learning, and working in 
this building, the children, teachers, and 
patrons believe that the West Ward Ele- 
mentary School Building, Wabash, Ind., 
best expresses the educational plans and 
hopes of the entire community 


Problems Solved by Light Steel 


Movable Classroom Units 


C. K. ALLEN, A.LA. 


Architect 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


No longer 
a temporary 
steel 
have 


movable classroom be 
structure. By the use of light 
structural members units 
been built which may, if the necessity 
arises, be moved to a location where a new 
need arises, or may remain where originally 
erected with a life expectancy of, or longer 
than, a permanent wood frame building 
These units are properly called permanent 
movable schools. 

In recent years, the school boards of 
fast-growing communities have been con- 
fronted with an almost unsurmountable 
task. Not only must they provide facilities 
for a rapidly increasing enrollment; they 
must also decide how much to enlarge 
existing structures, where to locate new 
schools, how large each of these should be, 
and how property can be acquired within 
reason where the new buildings are needed 
Shifting school populations, which leave 
oversize school plants behind them, add 
further to the problems to be faced 

Such has been the situation in San 
Bernardino, Calif., the fifth fastest-growing 
community in the United States. Although 
exhaustive surveys have been made, it has 


need a 


classroom 


been virtually impossible to 


classroom 


forecast the 
requirements of the various 
within the district even one year in 
idvance. The problem has been critical. 

Although the idea of movable classrooms 
is an old one, the use of light steel framing 
for removable classroom facilities is com- 
pletely new in the San Bernardino area. 

Fortunately for San Bernardino, a vigor- 
ous and ingenious building program has 
been initiated in which a basic element is 
the permanent-movable steel unit. The chil- 
dren of San Bernardino will no longer have 
to attend overcrowded or double 
sessions. Except for a few children in re- 
mote areas, the pupils will not have to be 
transported by buses to the large, distantly 
located schools. The plan and program calls 
for the location and, if needed, the reloca- 
tion of the permanent-movable units where 
the need is the greatest. The school admin- 
istrators have eliminated the hazards of 
guesswork. Their investment in_ school 
buildings is being held down to an absolute 
minimum. At the same time, the children 
are being provided with modern and ade- 
quate school facilities in each area. 


areas 


classes, 


Elimination of Possibilities 


Several schemes for wood construction 
were investigated and found to be lacking. 
Unless exceptional care were taken in mov- 
ing, the units would be wrecked and the 
structural values would be reduced. To pro- 
tect the framing from termites it would be 
necessary to set the floors two or three 
feet from the ground. The cost of main- 
tenance would be high, and the danger of 
fire would necessitate wide separation of 
units. After wood construction was dis- 
carded, several steel schemes were explored, 
and light frame and trusses were 
finally decided upon. 


stee| 


Design Problems 


The design of 47 movable buildings or 
units for the San Bernardino board of edu- 
cation presented a number of real problems. 
Three separate types of units have been 
called for: classroom units, toilet units, and 
kindergarten units. The buildings are con- 
structed to withstand the stresses and 
strains to be encountered in moving from 
site to site; at the same time they include 
the features ordinarily found in permanent 
school buildings. 

The units are designed to be placed end 
to end, to provide as many classrooms as 
may be required at any given location. 
Covered connecting corridors are provided, 
as well as covered passages along the south 
sides of the buildings, to give protection 
from both sun and weather. To reduce a 
common accident hazard, the steps from the 
grade to the doors have been held to a 
minimum or eliminated. 


Advantages of Light Steel 


The structural sections! chosen include 
a complete range of studs, joists, channels, 
and accessories. Track sections fit over, and 
bridging sections inside of, the flanges of 


Made by Penn Metal Cc Parkersburg, W. Va 
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units, though movable, have the appearance 
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joists, studs, and channels — a considerable 
advantage in assembly and welding. 

The local erectors? who handled the 
fabrication and erection of the steel fram- 
ing, spent the first two weeks, after re- 
ceiving the material, in building jigs, cutting 
pieces to the right length, and doing small 
assembly work. Following this, they fabri- 
cated sufficient trusses, side walls, and end 
walls to make two units per day. The job 
site erection of walls and trusses for one 
unit required about one to one-and-one-half 
hours of labor with a crew of five men. All 
joints in the wall frames are welded; the 
majority of the field connections are bolted. 

Because these buildings are free from the 
ravages of termites and dry rot, they could 
be built close to the ground. The children 
are thus enabled to go from the classroom 
to the play yard by taking only one step 
down from the floor of the building. This 
is accomplished by the use of steel, wide- 
flange beams, placed very close to the grade, 
and over the beams is placed steel floor 
decking, welded in position. Over the deck- 
ing is applied plywood, and then asphalt tile 
flooring. The units are placed on concrete 
piers, to which they are secured by steel 
straps. These straps can be readily removed 
when the unit is to be relocated. 

Being very nearly fireproof, the units can 
be placed adjacent to each other, giving 
the appearance of one large building. Walls 
are of plaster, both exterior and interior. 
Metal lath is used for interior walls; ex- 
terior lath is a welded steel wire fabric with 
waterproof paper backing 

Units have all-metal 
awning-type windows, acoustic tile ceilings, 
Kalamein doors, metal door frames and 
thresholds, and asphalt tile floors and base. 
The covered passages along the south sides 
of the units are in demountable sections 
which can be moved and re-erected. Steel 
decking is used for the roofs of the pas- 
sages. The connecting covered passages like- 
wise are in sections and can be moved and 
re-erected 

In moving a unit, no roofing, plaster, etc., 
has to be cut or removed. All joints betweer. 
abutting units are covered with bellows- 
type metal covers and enclosures which can 


trim, aluminum 
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Standard Steel Co., Colton, Ca 
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Left: Wall panels are first assembled in the shop, then erected on the field. Right: Both interior and exterior walls 
are of plaster, the roof of built-up composition roofing and gravel. 


be readily removed and replaced. The units 
can be raised for moving from the exterior 
of the building. Trenches under the units 
for moving timbers’ and dollies are not 
required 

All electrical service 
fire alarm systems, etc. 
roof trusses by 
few inches of 
the buildings 


feeds, bell systems 
are run through the 
having connections in the 
space between the ends of 
Whenever it is desired to 


move a unit away from a group, these serv- 
ice lines can be readily disconnected without 


disturbing the services to the other build- 
ings. The unit can then be attached to an- 
other group at some other site, and these 
services can be connected again in a few 
minutes without additional wiring. Each 
unit contains a small electrical panel. All 
service connections for water, gas, and 
sewer are made outside of the buildings, 
not under them 


Other Features 


Classroom built-ins include chalk boards, 
tack boards, sink and sink cabinets, easel, 
and cabinet. Heights of tack boards and 
chalk boards are adjusted to the height 
requirements of grade pupils. Toilet units 





, 











toilet rooms and a 
Kindergarten units contain, 
teacher's work 
toilets for girls and 


contain boys’ and girls’ 
janitor’s room. 
besides the 
room, and 
bovs 

The roofing is built-up composition roof- 
ing and gravel. All ceilings are insulated 
with rock wool 


classroom, a 
separate 


Light Steel Is the Answer 


Once the use of light steel had been de 
cided upon, most of the problems antici- 
pated in San Bernardino disappeared. We 
are convinced that the units have advan- 
tages of strength, light weight, ease of as- 


sembly, imperviousness to rot, warpage, 
shrinkage, and termites. The low cost — 
well within local budget limits —the du- 


rability, and the assured easy-to-move fea- 
ture make the units especially desirable. 

The units are 28 feet wide and will move 
easily over streets and roads in the locality. 
The cost of the movable units, including the 
connecting and covered passages, is approxi 
mately $10 per square foot. The units have 
been given approval by all local building 
departments having jurisdiction, as well as 
by the State Division of Architecture. 


The attractively finished classroom contains all the equipment 


and facilities found in a permanent school building. 





THE AMERICAN 


School Board Sournal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 


LANGUAGES IN THE GRADES 


ONE of the happiest recent developments in elementary 
education is the new way of teaching modern languages to 
children in the grades beginning as low as the third or fourth 
grade. Here languages are mastered by conversation about 
things which interest the youngsters. Songs are sung: 


games 
are played 


vocabulary is developed by talks about every- 
day living, games, jingles, stories, jokes, and anecdotes. The 
readings are as lively as the conversations. The written work 
is full of child interest, and the drudgery of grammar is held 


down to a 


minimum. In contrast 


to most college and high 
school instructors, the teachers of elementary languages are 
persons who have complete mastery of the language they 
teach; they seem to be able to transmit to their charges the 
enthusiasm they hold for the peoples and the culture which 
they are bringing to our youngsters. It is not to be wondered 
then that the latter soon develop fluency in conversation, in 
reciting; that they take pride in mastering the language. 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, has called attention to one democratic 
value of the new language study when she wrote that “Our 
young people today are living and working all over the world 
and the children now in school will do so in even greater 
numbers. Directly or indirectly, they will be working in the 
cause of world peace and understanding 


Directly and in- 
directly will 


be demonstrating the goodness and the 
richness and the workability of our democratic way of life. 
And for these responsibilities they will need not merely to 
think and dream in another language, but through it to share 


they 


the thoughts and dreams of those whose native tongue it is.” 


NONSEGREGATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


A BRIEF preliminary observation may be made at this time on 
the segregation in public schools issue. Equality of educational 
opportunity and accessibility to the public provision of them is 
an inherent characteristic of American public education. In the 
chrysalis of time it would have emerged in its full beauty of 
widely extended ranges of opportunity. 

The Supreme Court has now decided that segregation is a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and in the District of Columbia case, 
that “racial segregation in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia is a denial of due process of law guaranteed by the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution.’ These decisions will un- 
doubtedly increase the momentum of nonsegregation. 

But neither legislative fiat nor judicial fiat can of themselves 
change social structures and social customs, particularly those 
deeply entrenched and deeply felt. The Supreme Court itself 
was aware of this fact and of the danger of nullification or 
evasion as shown by its returning the cases to its calendar for 
further consideration as to the decrees to be issued. These decrees 
will undoubtedly be directed to the school districts and institu- 
tions in Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware where 
the four cases combined in the decision were initiated. Happily 
for the orderly development of the program, though the mandate 
is from the central government, the power to put it into effect 
resides in local boards. And in this connection the resolution 







60 








passed by the National Education Association (the representa- 
tive for 46 of the 48 states) at its June, 1954, meeting is signfi- 
cant, that “all problems of integration in our schools are capable 
of solution by citizens of intelligence, saneness, and reasonableness 
working together in the interests of national unity for the com- 
mon good of all.” 


JUVENILE COURT JUDGES AND COMIC BOOKS 


THE following actions especially significant for educators were 
taken by the hundred juvenile court judges, meeting in Colorado 
in July, 1954: 

1. Demanded the outlawing of “comic books, and horror maga- 
zines depicting crime, sadism, vulgar sex and horror scenes.” 

2. Said that comic books are causing “an increase in delin- 
quency . . . and are often responsible for the criminal in adult 
life.” 

3. Refused to change their rule that the names of persons and 
families involved in juvenile court cases should be withheld from 
publication. 

4. Called for legislative or administrative action which would 
lead to the acceptance of young persons for military duty, now 
refused “solely because of juvenile court records.” 


REASON FOR COMMITTEES 


THE argument for the discontinuance of permanent com- 
mittees as factors in the administration of city schools 
overlooks several strong facts in the success of numerous 
school boards, especially in the large cities. Committees 
having the same competent leadership of the superintend- 
ents, which the board as a whole is expected to enjoy usually, 
develop a chairman and two or three members with com- 
plete and special knowledge of the especial field in which 
they are asked to do the original work. These men usually 
carry into their committee activities a fund of information 
and experience gained in their daily occupations; they 
develop a liking and a special concern for the success of one 
or another of such major fields of board action as the 
financing of the schools, the development of the school plant, 
the supervisory and teaching staffs, the curriculum and the 
special instructional services. The wise superintendent and 
his staff want committee chairmen and members to gain a 
deep understanding of an aspect of the school system and 
to share in their professional planning. In this sharing of 
the planning responsibility there are safeguards against 
mistakes and imbalances which are hardly possible in com- 
mittee-of-the-whole or simple board action. Insistence on 
democratic procedures of committee work is basic to success 
of committees. Incidentally, the special knowledge of a com- 
mittee chairman can be most useful in public relations work. 


THE MILL 


THE mill is a tricky monetary unit and a useful but 
troublesome unit in the fixing of taxes. Some time ago, a 
Nebraska editor called attention to these facts because he 
found that the ultimate of confusion can occur when decimal 
points and mills are mixed as they are in the thinking of the 
average citizen. In the Nebraska situation it was reported 
that a school levy of 27.88 mills would cost about $2.79 on 
each $1,000 of assessed valuation. There was a sharp awaken- 
ing when an indignant taxpayer showed that it would be 
$27.88. 

Some of the careless demands for increases or decreases in 
school taxes can be given more realistic considerations if the 
school boards will translate the seemingly very small mills 
into the total dollars and cents which will be received by 
the schools when applied to the local assessment totals. 
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Adaptable, Economical 


HEYWOOD- 
WAKEFIELD 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 






















Classroom —with S 915 All-Purpose Chair and S 1039 Table-Desks 


Throughout This OHIO STATE SCHOOL 
Heywood Meets All Requirements 


These pictures taken at the new State School for the 
Blind in Columbus, Ohio, show Heywood-Wakefield’s 
characteristic flexibility and styling incorporated in 
every phase of a modern school. Because Heywood- 
Wakefield School Furniture is designed to meet varied 
classroom conditions, it was readily adaptable to the 
special requirements of handicapped persons. And, be- 
cause it is engineered for longer life and lower mainte- 
nance costs, it easily satisfied the strict budget require- 
ments of Superintendent W. G. Scarberry and his staff. 
The Backus Brothers Company, Heywood-Wakefield 
Distributors in Cincinnati, arranged the State School 
installation. Perhaps your school has an even more com- 
plex furnishing problem. If so, your Heywood-Wakefield 
distributor is best equipped to give you complete, long- 
run satisfaction. 
For your copy of the fully illustrated School Furni- 
ture catalogue, write: Heywood-Wakefield —School 
Furniture Division— Menominee, Michigan 
Gardner, Massachusetts 











Auditorium — equipped with TC 705 Seats 





Library——S 967 Plastic Top Tables with 


S 915 All-Purpose Chairs Lounge—has Heywood Modern and Aristocraft Furniture 
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SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT 





School officials, when you are con 

idering the purchase of items as listed 
below, please check those of particular 
interest ign your name and addres 


cut out on dotted lines and mail to u 
You will receive immediately full intor 
mation with our complete catalog, direct 
factory prices, and special discount 
sheet tor educational institutions 

No Salesman or Dealer Will Call 


— — — __ _ _ _ _ _ __ __ 








CLUOLeLC LS 


;FOR INFORMATION | 
| CATALOG £ DISCOUNTS | 


| 
195 | 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
6 CHURCH ST., COLFAX, IOWA 


Dear Sir latest catalog, 
prices and diseount Is 


ested in those items check 








FOLDING | 4 
CAFETERIA TABLES 


\ 









16 Sizes 





| MONROE 

| APPROVED 

FOLDING 
CHAIRS 





| - 
| L) r= | 
I uss | 20-30 inch | 











FOLDING 


BENCHES 





LJ monroe | 


TRUCKS 
FOR FOLDING 
TABLES & CHAIRS 








My School 


Attention 


Address 


City 
State 


54-6 
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Administration News 





KALAMAZOO SALARIES 


The board of education of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has adopted a new salary schedule for 
teachers for the year 1954—55. The teachers 
with three years’ training begin at $2,900 per 


the rate of $100 a year 
thirteenth step. Teachers 
degree start at $3,400 and ad- 


year and advance at 
to $4,100 in the 
holding an A.B 


vance by $100 per year to $5,200 in the four- 
teenth step. Those having a master’s degree 
begin at $3,600 and go to $5,400 in the 


fourteenth step 


CLEVELAND SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has approved a “declaration of intention” to 
pay $300 annual salary increases to 4300 school 
employee S January 4 1955. The 
are intended to attract new teachers, 
but if not ssful, an additional $200 will 
be offered beginning January 1, 1956. The in- 
creases are dependent on the approval of a 
tax levy of 7.85 mills next November 

The salary schedule provides a minimum of 
$3,800 and a maximum of $6,300 for all 
teachers holding teaching certificates. The in 
will raise the payroll by 
Ss 000.000 a year 


etlective on 
increases 


succe 


creases school 


EAST ST. LOUIS INCREASES 


The East St. Louis, Mo., school board has 
approved a new salary schedule for September, 
1954, calling for annual salary increases of 
$300. The starting salary for a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree is and for one 
with a master’s degree, $3,600. The maximum 
for a teacher with a bachelor’s degree is $5,100 
a year after 17 years, and for one with a mas- 
ter’s degree, $5,300. The new salaries increase 
the payroll by $157,500. 


$3,400, 


EXTENDED PROGRAM 


At the suggestion of Supt. J. C. Covert, the 
board of education of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
approved an extended school day program in 
the high school. The new schedule, intended 
to obviate half-day sessions next fall, means 
that study halls will be eliminated, and that 
class time will be reduced from 55- to 
50-minute class periods. The program will be 
limited to the eleventh and twelfth grades 
where serious congestion is anticipated. 


CEREBRAL PALSY SCHOOL 


Physically handicapped children are finding 
new hope in public education through the 
establishment of the Carl Harvey cerebral 
palsied school in Santa Ana, Calif. The school 
which has an enrollment of 58 children, offers 


many activities dear to the hearts of all chil- 
dren. Co-operation between the Orange 
County School Office and the Santa Ana 


schools has made it possible for pupils from 
17 school districts to attend the school. The 
county districts and the state of California 
contribute to the cost in tuition and direct 
state aid 


REORGANIZE, COUNTY 


The Poweshiek County, Iowa, board of 
education has proposed a plan for the organi 
zation of the entire area of the county in 
eight districts. At least three large 
districts are to be located within the county, 
and the other five districts are to be areas 


SC hool 








near the outer edges of the county, 
should be joined with districts 
the surrounding counties. 
were 43 districts or 
within the county. 
Under the 


which 
centered in 
Originally, there 
portions of districts 


Iowa law, the county board’s 
plan is merely suggestive. Actual proposals 
must come from the local districts, and peti 


tions are being circulated to bring the pro 
posal to a vote. The Poweshiek county board 
is composed of five members, headed by 
George H. Dale as president 


HIGH SCHOOLS GAIN 


the high school enrollment in 
indicates that there will be an in 
crease of 139 per cent by 1961 when the 
enrollment which now stands at about 77,00C 
pupils will jump to 112,000. A study made 
by Thomas J. Higgins, Director of School 
Building Survey, indicates that the peak in 
the birth rate was 82,000 births in 1947. Sub 
stantially the same birth rate is expected for 
the present vear 


A survey of 
Chicago 


The board has a new 50 million dollar 
bond issue under wav and has set aside 
$12,000,000 for immediate high school con 


struction. Supt. Benjamin C. Willis indicate 
that 1000 high school teachers will be needed 
for the increased enrollment 


DEATHS FROM FOOTBALL 

A study of the hazards found in competitive 
athletics indicates that fatal injuries in athletic 
rare. Most of the deaths are the 
playing football or engaging in 


games are 
result of 
boxing 

During the period of 1949-53, a total of 65 
deaths due to plaving football were reported, 
and 29 deaths indirectly due to the same sport 


were noted. Of these, 37 deaths were high 
school students who were directly killed in 
games, and 12 who were indirectly killed. Four 
deaths in college games were direct, and 4 
were indirect. It is believed that the death 
rate is 1.27 per 100,000 students playing the 
game 


During the period, 17 deaths of 
imateur boxers were reported. These did not 
have a school connection. The Statistical Di 
vision of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, which made the study, indicates 
that all sports have some hazards, but that the 
dangers of golf, skiing, and basketball are 
rather remote 


EMPLOY THERAPIS1 


The school board of Vernon, Ind., 
pl \ ed 


same 


h is em- 
a therapist of speech and hearing, on 
a county-wide basis, for a third 
vear. The therapist has presented a 


consecutive 
report 


showing that of 162 pupils enrolled, 41 have 
been corrected and released, while 74 others 
will be retained for further corrective work 


Of 760 pupils undergoing hearing tests, 9 
were found to have definite hearing loss, and 
of these 24 received medical treatment sug- 
gested by the therapist. 

All children in speech classes are given hear- 
ing tests and a recheck is made of those found 
to have a hearing loss. In the case of a hear- 
ing defect, the parents are notified and recom 
mendations are presented. 


HUGE ENROLLMENT 


The Dallas, Tex., school board, with the 
opening of the new fall term in September, 
1954, anticipates a scholastic enrollment of 
over 100,000 students. This figure does not 
include 5000 prospective pupils who will be- 
come part of the Dallas school system with 
the annexation of a large group of independent 
schools outside the Dallas district. Included 
in this group are the pupils of four district 
schools. 
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University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


MASTER TIME CONTROLS 


Istrouma High School, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


i 





TOWER CLOCKS 


St. Joseph High School, 
Cleveland, O. 


PROGRAM SIGNALS 


Corona Avenue School, Valley Stream, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS OF 
U.S. SCHOOLS ARE 


In planning a new building, adding to or remodeling an 
existing one... you can specify an IBM Electronic Time 
System with fullest confidence. 


This modern time and program signaling system 
features around-the-clock self-regulation . . . as much as 
12 hours when required. It synchronizes, coordinates 
clocks and signals—without special unit-to-unit wiring. 


RI 6 a ON l | M E Its programing flexibility allows for automatic control of 


utilities—lighting, heating, ventilating, water-flow—too. 





Write to IBM for the latest data on time systems and 
other IBM time equipment. 


WAR, Equipment 


NEW RADIO-SUPERVISED 
TIME CONTROL... 





with... 











FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 


add their extra measure 
of safety to building and 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES + 590 MADISON AVENUE, 


occupants... deliver em- 
phaticsignalsondemand. 


INTERCOMMUNICATING 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS... 
automatically connect class- 
rooms and office . . . save time 


and steps for teachers, adminis- 
trators. 
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a major advance in precision 
timing, is tuned to a S. Bu- 
reau of Standards broadcast 
time signals . . . resets itself 
if out of synchronization. De- 
livers radio tone and voice 
announcement of time, per- 
mitting sight and sound check 
of clock’s accuracy. 


Branch offices throughout the U. S. 





ELECTRONIC UTILITIES 
CONTROL... 


saves time, effort, money by 
eliminating need for manual 
supervision in actuating water 
flow—opening and closing ven- 
tilators—switching light circuits, 
heating and air conditioning sys- 
tems on and off. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y¥. 
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MICHIGAN, Farmington. Farmington High School. 
Eberle M. Smith Associates, Inc., Architects 


New schools across the nation 


make better use of daylight 


with glass block walis 


‘Topay, really modern schools use 
every known way to bring as much 
controlled daylight as possible in- 
doors. 

Experiments at the Daylighting 
Laboratory, University of Michigan, 
have proved it is quality not quantity 
of daylight that creates good seeing. 


GEORGIA, At lanta 


Steven 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Terra Cotta. Western 


Suburban Jr Rhees Burkett, Architect 


Rivers Elementary School 
» and Wilkinson, Architects 


High S« hool 


<i Sage 


The ideal seeing environment con- 
sists of steady, even lighting without 
glare and harsh contrasts. 

That's why, today, in every corner 
of our land the really modern schools 
have modern panels of Light-Direct- 
ing Glass Block that capture and 
properly use daylight from early 


OHIO, Boardman. 
Boardman Elementary School. 
Kling & Frost, Architects 


IOWA, Cedar Falls 
Frederick Mast and 


morning to late afternoon. The prisms 
within the block direct daylight up 
to the ceilings where it is spread 
evenly over all parts of the classroom. 
With Owens-Illinois Light-Directing 
Glass Block*, there is no glare and 
no shades are necessary. 

Formerly known as INSULUX 


MAINE, Rockland. 
South End School 
& Associates, Architects 


St. Patrick’s School. 
Architects 


Associates, 





Eaton W. Tarbell 




















Research Laboratory Classroom, Daylighting Labora- It was made possible by the findings of a continuing 
tory, University of Michigan. Educational authorities 12-year study into the problems of schoolroom daylight- 
call it the most advanced schoolroom in America today. | ing conducted by scientists at the Laboratory. 
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WASHINGTON, King County. Mercer Island School. 


Naramore-Bain-Brady and Johanson, Architects 


CALIFORNIA, Glendale Unified S« hool District. Verdugo Woodland 
School. George M. Lindsey and Robert M. Lindsey, Architects 


Your present school, or one you are planning, can have the same good day 
lighting that these schools have. Write for the details. Address: Kimble Glas: 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-I}linois, Dept.AS-9, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILLINO!I : 


AN (1) PRODUCT 


GENERAL OFFICES «TOLEDO 1, OHIC 
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‘BOARD-NEWS 


ADMINISTRATIVE POLICY 


The Belen, N. Mex., school board has 
adopted a new administrative policy, providing 
that the board shall function only when in 
official session and with the administrative 
head of the chools as the chief executive 
officer. Subject to the approval of the board, 












































































































































the superintendent will select and assign all 
school employee will be responsible for the 
busing management of the schools, including 














plant and equipment; will administrate and 

































































































































































KEWAUNEE SALES ENGINEERS are good 
men to know. They bring you without 
charge that expert “know-how” which 
has come from nearly 50 years of ex 
perience in equipping America’s finest 
school laboratories. 

You want your equipment dollars to 
bring you the very latest in modern de 
signing and engineering. You want to 
avoid annoying and costly mistakes. You 
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4. A. Campbell, President 





















supervise the educational program; and will 
be responsible for the public relations. It is 
the policy of the board not to dismiss any 
employee during the term of the contract, or 
to refuse employment, except at an official 
meeting. Such employees must be given a 
hearing before any final action is taken. The 
board will deal with staff members and other 
employees only through the administrative 
head of the school system 

Ihe board proposes the establishment of a 
trong program of public relations to keep 


the communit idequately informed about 
school objective procedures, problems, and 
activities and future plans of the board. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
. 4 Bellingham, Wash The chool board has 


employed a survey firm of Seattle, to make a 
irvey of the school building needs and to 





a 


You send us your laboratory floor plan—we'll send you 
carefully engineered layout—without any cost or obligation 


want time-saving efficiency on the job. 

Kewaunee “at-your-elbow” service as- 
sures you all of these. And that’s why 
you will always be proud of your beau- 
tiful, streamlined Kewaunee Laboratory 
installed with that painstaking care for 
which Kewaunee is famous. 

To start the ball rolling, we suggest 
that you send us your school laboratory 
floor plans. Let us take it from there. 
First, we'll send you the Kewaunee Cata- 
logs you should have. Second, we'll send 
complete layout prepared by our expert 
laboratory engineers without cost to you. 
Third, if you would like to talk over 
your special equipment problems with 
the Kewaunee man — just say where 
and when. There will be no charge or 
obligation. 


5009 S. Center Street * Adrian, Michigan 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


compile facts and figures relative to present 
and future building needs. 

¥% Rolla, Mo. The school board has voted to 
end segregation in the public schools. The 
Lincoln School for Negroes will be closed and 
the Negro children enrolled in the white 
schools 
% The Mississippi Educational Advisory 
Committee has reaffirmed its decision to main- 
tain racial segregation in the public schools. 
It was agreed that the public schools will be 
retained if possible 
% Ridgefield, Conn. Dr. W. T. Dolan was 
elected chairman of a special committee to 
tudy teachers’ salaries. The committee was 
given the task of (1) studying present salaries 
as a means of retaining good quality teaching 
personnel; (2) studying the economic situa- 
tion of teachers now employed in terms of 
living costs; (3) studving changes in the sal- 
arv schedule as a result of the facts revealed; 
(4) studying the availability of good teachers 
and factors of supply and demand; (5) study- 
ing the effect of a revised schedule on the tax 
situation of the town; (6) the ability of the 
town to finance the cost of a salary schedule 
% Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of educa- 
tion has approved a new unified administra- 
tive system for the school system, which be- 
came effective July 1, 1954. Under the plan, 
ir. Lov Norrix is superintendent of schools 
TD. J. Heathcote is assistant superintendent; 
and Carroll C. Crawford, business manager 
¥% Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has 
adopted a policy that high school students 
planning to marry and continue in school must 
notify the principal in writing two weeks be 
fore the wedding. The policy provides a two 
week “adjustment period” after the wedding 
during which the couple is excused from 
classes 
¥% Dallas, Tex. The board of education plans 
to continue the employment of Negro teachers 
and to maintain the same Negro schools as 
they now exist. The board contemplates no 
change in the racial issue in schools for an- 
other year. 
¥% Boston, Mass. The school board has voted 
to accept the amended pledge to the American 
flag, inserting the words “under God” to follow 
the word “nation.” In every classroom it was 
ordered that the pledge to the flag be given 
at least once a week 
¥% Covina, Calif. Approved $6,000,000 school 
building program 
% Washington, Ill. The school board has 
adopted a new 10-period school schedule to 
meet a lack of school facilities due to increased 
enrollment. The new schedule calls for 20 
teachers, an increase of three, and an increase 
of $20,000 in funds for salaries and increased 
staff costs. The tenth period permits the use 
of all classrooms one more period per day 
and obviates the need of a one-half day 
schedule next year 
¥% The public schools of Salida, Colo., started 
their 76th year of service in September as 
the district was organized in the fall of 1879 
Commencement exercises for the class of 1954 
were centered around the theme. “Seventy-five 
vears of Service to the Community.” 

The schools opened for the fall term Sep 
tember 1. with classes only on Thursdav and 
Friday. The second week began with classes 
slightly curtailed due to Labor Day 
%*% The Favette County, Ky., board of educa 
tion has adopted a new rule requiring that all 
teachers register minimum points for in-service 
vnd advanced education work each five vears 
The board has set up a list of credits for 
worthy experiences. These include college 
courses and auditing of courses, education 
workshops and conferences, teaching in foreign 
countries, extensive travel, organized summer 
work in camps or industry, professional writ 
ing work on curriculum guides, educational 
research and contribution of unique ideas to 
the local school system. 
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of owning window, jolunin nnd, tab enclnune 





in every class 
there is only one 


Cununa Cum | OUMIP.... 


IN WINDOWS IT IS 





MEALS TIGHTER THAN A MEE RIGERATOR 





If you could bestow “highest honors” on windows 
for your school building, there can be no other 
choice than Ludman patented Auto-Lok Windows. 








Both school boards and architects agree that 
Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows are 
unequalled for school use. School boards insist 
on Ludman patented Auto-Lok windows 

because of low maintenance economy .... 
life-time trouble-free operation .. . . vandal 
protection... . instantaneous window control. 





No other window can compare with Ludman’s 
patented Auto-Lok advanced design for 

window-wall beauty . . . . or equal its 
life-of-the-building permanence. All vents can be 
opened fully or closed tighter than a refrigerator 
door, in a split second . .. . patented Auto-Lok 
hardware locks each vent separately and 
independently . . . . no adjustments ever necessary. 
No other window can provide maximum, draft-free 
summer ventilation, yet close so tight... . 

seal so completely against loss of winter heat. 




















Product of the world’s largest manufacturer 

of awning windows and jalousies, Ludman 
patented Auto-Lok windows are 100% quality 
controlled from raw material to finished window 
in the largest plant of its kind in the nation. 





Ludman’‘s patented Standard Auto-Lok Windows, 
the tightest closing windows ever made, will 
meet all school requirements. However, the 
Ludman patented Auto-Lok Control Bar Window, 
retaining all of the advantages of the standard 
patented Auto-Lok window, was specifically 
designed for everlasting classroom use. The 
Ludman Control Bar Window provides operating 
ease that is unobtainable in any other window. 











Leading architects prefer to specify Ludman 
Patented Auto-Lok windows because they are Ludmen’s potented 
adaptable to any type of architectural design. Auto-Lok Control Bar 


: P .... simplest operating 
Many school installations throughout the a a hd 
nation have proved the wisdom of the designed — vents stay open 
school board and architect's selection of in any — Quick, safe, oe opening .... 
id reduces window operation to absolute minimum 
pec naga Patented _... NO MAINTENANCE, NO ADJUSTMENTS EVER! 
- windows. 


*Geolfrey Baker and Bruno Funaro in ‘‘Windows in Modern Architecture 























Ludman, World leader in window 
engineering, has developed the 
tightest closing hopper vent win- 
dow made with a degree of air- 
tightness heretofore unknown. The 
Hopper Vent can be used with the 
Ludman patented Auto-lok Con- 
trol Bar Window and the Standard 
patented Auto-Lok Window. 
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Architect: Paul Young Jr., Contractor: E. V. Bird Construction Co 


ST. BERNARD CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
Architect: James Loftus, Omaha, Nebraska 


Contractor: Gene Hurley Construction Co 
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STATE BOARD 
ADMINISTRATION 


A study of the educational services which 
are and which should be administered by the 
Tennessee state board of education has re- 
cently been completed by Dr. Claude M. Hill, 
Jr., of the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville. 

The data for the study was obtained from 
a questionnaire comprising 155 questions, pre- 
sented to 200 professors of educational admin- 
istration in state universities, and 94 governors 
and state school officers. In Tennessee the 
questions were submitted to 21 professors of 
educational administration in six colleges, the 
governor, the state commissioner of education, 
and nine members of the state education 
board. Replies were received from 175 pro- 
fessors, 39 state school officers, and 15 
governors. 

It was the consensus of opinion that the 
state constitution ought to make general pro- 
vision for the state board of education, but 
that the selection of members and their quali- 
fications should be left to the legislature. The 
groups, with the exception of chief state school 
officers and New England professors, believed 
that the constitution rather than the legisla- 
ture should provide for the office of chief 
state school official. It was felt that divisions 
of the state would be more suitable for the 
selection of board members. Place of residence 
and moral character should constitute quali- 
fications of a member, but party membership 
should not be considered. Southern professors 
favored election of state boards by the people 
and were opposed to selection by the governor 
or any other method. The North Central group 
favored appointment by the governor or local 
election, as did the New England and Middle 
Atlantic group. 

The consensus of opinion was that the state 
board should determine the educational policies 
for the elementary and secondary schools and 
the junior colleges. The professors were in 
favor of having the board prescribe the duties 
of the chief state school officer, determine the 
minimum course of study, control teacher re- 
tirement and tenure, establish an equalization 
policy, and make recommendations for the 
establishment of school laws. 

All groups agreed that the state board 
should have a secretary and chairman and 
that the centralized functions listed above are 
proper assignments of the state board. The 
groups agreed that the state board should be 
responsible for vocational education, adult 
education, Indian education, health education, 
nursery education. It was agreed that the 
chief state school officer should have the initial 
responsibility for recommending policies to 
the state board, for setting up divisions in the 
State department, and for the employment of 
personnel in the department. It was further 
agreed that the chief state school officer should 
be appointed by the state board and that he 
should serve as chief executive officer of the 
board. 


USE OF SCHOOLS 


The school board of Dearborn township 
district No. 7, Dearborn, Mich., has adopted 
rules providing that any recognized local 
organization may use school facilities so long 
as the occupation does not interfere with the 
necessary use of the school properties. 

School facilities may not be used for pro 
moting any subversive doctrine intended to 
overthrow the government. 

School facilities may not be used for 
commercial, personal, or private gain 

All permits are issued through the super- 
intendent. Written application must be made 
at least 48 hours in advance. The permit 
holder must assume responsibility for secur- 
ing police protection. 
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No charge will be made for regular school 
activities such as open house, children’s pro- 
grams, teachers’ meetings, and board activi 
ties. All school facilities are open for 
elections, Red Cross meetings, civil defense 
activities, and health department activities. 
Any local organization for the promotion of 
education and recreation may have a school 
facility free of charge. 


NEW YORK SELF-INSURANCE 


The New York board of education has 
decided to carry its own insurance for un- 
employment benefits which may become due 
to school custodians. Under a new law, the 
board is authorized to reimburse the State 
Labor Department for actual unemployment 
benefits rather than to pay monthly contribu- 
tions to the Department’s insurance benefit 


fund. It is expected that the board will save 
$250,000 annually, plus an accumulation of 
$764,938 in back insurance premiums. 

The new law was passed after a four-year 
fight led by officials in the business depart- 
ment of the board of education. 


ART IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The art program in the schools of Carter 
County, Ky., will be extended next year to 
all rural schools. Under the supervision of 
Mrs. Maxine Y. Jayne, the trial program in 
the eight consolidated schools, with 2000 pupils 
participating, has been so well received by 
teachers and pupils that the rural schools have 
asked that they be permitted to participate. 
All children contribute 50 cents each per 
semester to the art fund and this amount is 
matched by the school board. 
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“Al Aboard” 


News From the Association Front 


EDWARD M. TUTTLE* 


The school board association movement 
enters the new school year with great vigor. 
Nearly all states are reporting marked 
progress and the National School Boards 
Association is both participating in and 
originating a number of significant develop- 
ments 

One such development was the South- 
eastern Regional Conference, reported in 
these columns last month. Then, on July 
23-25, some 40 representatives of ten mid- 
western states met in Des Moines, Iowa, 
for the third annual three-day conference of 
leaders from that region. In 1952 and 1953 
this conference was held at the University 
of Chicago with substantial financial as- 
sistance from the Midwest Center for the 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, directed by Dr. Francis S. 
Chase. This year the C.P.E.A. Center con- 
tributed approximately 25 per cent of the 
cost of the Conference. State association 
leaders are enthusiastic about these regional 
get-togethers and are ready in increasing 
measure to support their continuation. The 
1955 Midwestern Regional Conference is 
scheduled for mid-July in East Lansing, 
Mich., with the Michigan Association of 
School Boards acting as hosts in the role 
which the Iowa Association played this 
year 


The District Reorganization Problem 


At Des Moines, discussion centered most 
actively around the question of school dis- 
trict reorganization which is a major prob- 
lem in many states but particularly in the 
Midwest where there are several thousand 
small one- and two-room school districts 
operating at a great disadvantage both fi- 
nancially and educationally. 

A very complete analysis of the situation, 
based on extended study and research, was 
given to the school board leaders by Dr. 
M. L. Cushman of Iowa State College, one 
of the foremost authorities in the country 
on this subject. Dr. Cushman presented 
proof of the ineffectiveness and inefficiency 
of the small school district. He drew a 
clear distinction between the combination 
of many small districts into a single larger 
one for purposes of administration and 
financing and the matter of combining 
schools into larger attendance units. The 
first process is usually called ‘“reorganiza- 
tion” and the second “consolidation.” 


"Secretary, National School Boards Association 


Chicago 


There is great confusion still in the minds 
of rural people between the two. It should 
be kept in mind that reorganization of dis- 
tricts can and usually does take place with- 
out any immediate consolidation of the 
schools themselves. 

Dr. Cushman pointed out that there 
seems to be a direct relationship between 
a large number of districts and a small 
percentage of financial aid from the state. 
The twelve midwestern states have two 
thirds of all the school districts in the 48 
states and average less than one third of 
their support from state sources as com- 
pared to approximately 60 per cent average 
state aid in the other 36 states. State legis 
latures appear reluctant to appropriate 
more state funds to support an organiza- 
tional pattern which is unsuited to the needs 
of the present day. Dr. Cushman suggested 
that the county-wide districts into which 
most of the southeastern states have or- 
ganized are political units and do not neces- 
sarily coincide with community school 
needs. He advocated the formation of state 
committees composed of both lay people 
and school people which could direct ex- 
tensive studies of district reorgaization and 
map complete state-wide systems of new 
community school districts. When under- 
stood and accepted by a majority of the 
public, the plan for redistricting a state 
would be put into operation by an act of 
the legislature. 

In the discussion which followed it was 
emphasized that the greatest need is for 
the people to have information that will 
enable them to view all sides of this diffi- 
cult question and come to a decision on 
the basis of facts. As things stand now 
most people see only one side of the pic- 
ture the side they grew up with. State 
school boards associations should be in a 
position to take initiative and to co-oper- 
ate with other state-wide organizations in 
getting all the facts to all the people 


Second Nationwide Study Conference 

Invitations were sent to all state asso- 
ciations late in July to delegate two official 
representatives to the Second Nationwide 
Study Conference of the National School 
Boards Association, Inc., to be held in the 
Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., on Friday, 
Saturday, and Sunday, October 29, 30, 31, 
1954 

Memory of the First Study Conference 
in Evansville, Ind., in November, 1953, is 
still fresh in the minds of those who at- 
tended. That conference set a high standard 
of participation and accomplishment. The 
St. Paul Conference should be no less out- 
standing. It will be financed by the second 
(Continued on page 74) 
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half of the grant for this purpose which 
was made to the N.S.B.A. a year ago 
through the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. National President 
J. G. Stratton has appointed a committee 
to have charge of arrangements and pro- 
gram composed of Mrs. Oscar E. Hedin, 
N.S.B.A. director from Minnesota; O. H. 
Roberts, Jr., N.S.B.A. first vice-president 
from Indiana and the liaison person be- 
tween the School Boards Association and 
the National Citizens Commission of which 
he is also a member; Dr. Maurice E. Stap- 
ley, assistant dean of education at Indiana 
University, who acted as co-ordinator of 
the First Nationwide Study Conference; 
Edward M. Tuttle, N.S.B.A. executive sec- 
retary; and W. A. Wettergren, executive 
secretary of the Minnesota School Board 
Association which will act as host .to the 
Conference. 

This opportunity for association leaders 
from every state to get together in a work- 
ing conference between national conven- 
tions is a most fruitful contribution to the 
progress of association growth and service. 
It is hoped that one of the important out- 
comes of the St. Paul Conference will be 
the formulation of a statement of basic 
policy for the National School Boards As- 
sociation which can then be submitted for 
adoption by the voting delegates at the 
Convention in St. Louis in February, 1955. 
There has long been a felt need for such 
a policy statement to consolidate the ground 
we have gained and to give other national 
agencies and organizations a clearer under- 
standing of N.S.B.A. status and beliefs. 


National Convention Plans 


Bear in mind that the 1955 Convention 
of the National School Boards Association 
is to be held in the Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Thursday, Friday, and Sat- 
urday, February 24-26, just preceding the 
regional meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. There will 
not be any meeting of the N.S.B.A. at the 
regional meetings of the A.A.S.A. in Den- 
ver or in Cleveland. 

President Stratton has selected as the 
theme for our convention, “Effective School 
Boards Make Effective Schools.” The gen- 
eral session on Thursday afternoon, follow- 
ing the opening session in the morning, 
will be a panel discussion by school board 
leaders dealing with various aspects of or- 
ganization and operation of “The Effective 
Local School Board.” This should be of 
outstanding interest. 

Thursday evening, leaders from other 
organizations will emphasize our co-opera- 
tive relationships with leading national 
groups in behalf of the public schools. A 
social hour will follow, designed to give 
everyone an opportunity to get acquainted 
on the opening day of the Convention and 
to create a spirit of teamwork during the 
following two days. 

Friday a unique plan will be followed of 
rotating three panels of three experts each 
among three stationary audiences, and after 
everyone has heard every speaker, oppor- 
tunity will be provided for consultation 
with each of the experts separately. In the 
evening, the incoming president of the 
American Association of School Administra- 








“THE SIGN OF 
DEMOCRACY” 


I will accept nothing which all 
cannot have their counterpart of 
on the same terms. 


— Watt WHITMAN 


American democracy is founded on the 
principle of individual freedom and re- 
sponsibility. Our government by chosen 
representatives is designed to serve the 
whole people “with liberty and justice 
for all.” fdeally. every citizen shares 
equal opportunity and bears equal obli- 
gation under the law. Actually, there 
are too many instances in which un- 
thinking or uncaring persons seek selfish 
advantage at the expense of their fel- 
lows. By hook or by crook they secure pre- 
ferred positions which relieve them and 
overburden others. One striking example 
is to be found in many of our tax as- 
sessment rolls where great inequities 
exist. Were we to follow Walt Whit- 
man’s “sign of democracy,” with each 
and every taxpayer carrying a fair and 
proportionate share of the total need, 
much of the wrangling that goes on 
over the cost of such public services as 
schools would disappear. — E. M. T. 
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tors will deliver his address to the school 
board leaders of America. A program of 
entertainment will follow. 

Saturday will be devoted to the business 
session of the voting delegates of the 
N.S.B.A.; to an all day meeting for board 
members from cities of over 500,000 popu- 
lation; to a meeting of members of State 
Boards of Education; to a get-together for 
state association secretaries; and perhaps to 
meetings of other special groups. The an- 
nual banquet will bring the convention to 
a close Saturday evening, at which time 
Dr. Adam S. Bennion of Utah will be the 
guest speaker. Dr. Bennion is widely known 
outside his own state as a business exec- 
utive interested in public education. Re- 
cently he has been made chairman of a com- 
mittee of the National Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations to study the 
whole question of federal grants-in-aid to 
all phases of education and to make recom- 
mendations to the national administration. 
The N.S.B.A. is represented on this com- 
mittee in the person of its second vice- 
president, Mrs. H. M. Mulberry of Chicago. 

A record breaking attendance of school 
board members is anticipated at the 1955 
Convention since it will be centrally located 
for the whole country. Local boards should 
plan to be represented by at least one 
member who can bring back the inspiration 
and information to be gained at this great 
national gathering. Reservation blanks have 
been furnished to the school boards asso- 
ciation secretaries in the several states. 
Write your state secretary for a blank if 
you plan to go to St. Louis, and make your 
reservation early. 


Notes From the States 


State association support of the N.S.B.A. 
reached a new high in 1953-54. Forty states 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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were athlated and contributed a total of 
$13,739 to the support of the National 
Association as compared to 37 states and 
$11,876.18 in the preceding year. Twenty 
states paid their full-goal quotas in 1953- 
54. Response to the revised schedule of 
membership dues which went into effect 
July 1, 1954, has been gratifying, and it is 
clear that as the several states gain in 
strength and resources they look upon their 
pro rata support of the N.S.B.A. as both 
a responsibility and an opportunity to pro- 
mote the whole association movement. 

The Connecticut Association of Boards 
of Education has adopted a new schedule 
of dues which is designed to provide a 
budget of at least $15,000 and make possi- 
ble the employment of an executive secre- 
tary after October 1, 1954. 

The June 14 issue of the School Boards 
News Bulletin of the Illinois Association of 
School Boards carried two items of interest 
to school board leaders everywhere. One 
of these was a list of 14 points that are 
basic to the harmonious working relation 
ships between a board of education and its 
superintendent. The other is a very thor- 
ough analysis of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the use of standing committees 
by boards of education, concluding with 
three very sensible recommendations to the 
effect that (1) whenever possible, the board 
of education should sit as a committee of 
the whole board; (2) that when necessary, 
special committees of the board can be ap- 
pointed to study facts and make recom- 
mendations to the entire board, after which 
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the committees are dissolved; and (3) that 
if any standing committees are necessary, 
it is wise to rotate the committee mem- 
bership every six months. 

The Jowa Association of School Boards 
in co-operation with the Iowa Association 
of School Administrators and the Iowa In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association 
has published a letter size folder of use- 
ful “Information about Selection and 
Placement of Teachers.” 

The Missouri School Boards Association 
began in April the publication of an at- 
tractive monthly magazine with support- 
ing advertising, many illustrations, and a 
most interesting cover. On the cover each 
month, above The Missouri School Board 
title, appears a picture of some outstanding 
local school board. Below the title appears 
an outline map of Missouri showing the 
counties, on which the names of member 
boards are typed in and kept up to date 
from month to month. On July 1, 1954, 
the former dues schedule which ranged 
from $5 to $40 was replaced by a new 
schedule in 14 classes ranging from $25 
to $200. Much of the credit for such great 
progress during the past year is due the 
full-time executive secretary, Benjamin A. 
Rogers, who began work in July, 1953. 


In an 


open letter in the June 30 issue of the 
Vebraska State School Boards Association Bulletin 
Secretary Frank H. Gorman brought to a close his 


tour years of voluntary secretaryship and announced 
James C. Porterfield, who will 
ame offices at the University of Omaha 
Dean Gorman has been responsible for great advance 


in the growth and services of the Nebraska Association 


hi uccessor as 


cupy the 


A new “Handbook for School Board Members’’ has 
just been published jointly by the New Hampshire 
School Boards Association and the State Board of 
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New 


Education 
to develop a handbook 
Officers and members of the Oklahoma State School 


Hampshire is the twenty-fifth state 


Boards Association, Inc 
the death on July 
tary, Herbert E 

homa at 


suffered a great loss in 
3 of their devoted executive secre 
Wrinkle, of the University of Okla 
Norman, Okla. Herb was tireless in his 
efforts to promote his state association and also made 
great contributions of time and energy to he N.S.B.A 
n connection with our National Conventions 

The Pennsylvania School Directors Association for 


the first time sponsored a three-day Summer Con 
ference at the State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa 
Several hundred board members attended 

The Texas Association of School Boards took two 


important steps ahead in June. It appointed Donald 
G. Nugent as a full-time field director and it published 
Volume One, Number 1 of the Texas School Board 
Journal in magazine form to take the place of the 
former News Letters 

The Washington State School 
is conducting a 
involving all the 
board 


Directors 


piece of 


Association 
collective work 
school boards in that state. Each 
is making a careful study and estimate of the 
financial needs of the schools for the next biennium 
These estimates completed and tabulated, will 
form the basis for determining the amount of 
aid which will be requesed of the 

A new executive secretary is 
George Tipler of Oshkosh, Wis., 
Wisconsin Association of School 
ployed on a part-time basis and 
memberships and 


remarkable 


when 
State 
state legislature 
at work in Wisconsin 
a former officer in the 
Boards, is now em 
is rapidly increasing 
boards. A greatly 
expanded schedule of dues in ten classes ranging from 
$10 to $250 was adopted last spring to go into effect 
on January 1, 1955 


services to local 


New Directory Issued 


The Directory of State School Boards 
Association Presidents and Secretaries was 
revised and reissued in late July. Anyone 
having use for such a list may obtain the 
Directory by writing to the National School 
Boards Association, Inc., 450 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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do maximum duty write for the IRWIN 
catalog, NOW. 


HE UNI-DE 
these IMPORTANT FEATUR 


ONE PIECE DESK TOP 


G-E TEXTOLITE DESK TOP 


ONE PIECE FORMED STEEL BOOK BOX 





CONVEX EMBOSSING ON BOOK BOX BOTTOM 


BOOK BOX AND CHAIR ADJUSTABLE FOR HEIGHT 


LONGITUDINAL FRAME ADJUSTMENT 


CRADLE-FORM SEAT 


SWIVEL SEAT 


AUTOMATIC SELF-LEVELING DEVICE 


HARDENED AND POLISHED RUBBER CUSHION GLIDES 


1954 
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WAYNE W ORKS, INC. 





Some Highlights of the 
New Wayne Panoramic 


*‘Curv-a-Corner”’ rear windows with 156% more 


clear-view area ¢ Patented Perma-Safe Dry Wall 
with 4-bar Fortress Rail ¢ Over 13” unobstructed 
opening at every window ¢« Modern Huckbolted 


construction ¢ Air-Wedge Emergency Kick-out 
Windshield without center post. 


WAYNE WORKS, INC. « RICHMOND, IND. « U.S.A 
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BUILT-IN WARDROBES and cabinets of fine birch Weldwood make for neatness and good looks in the South School. New Canaan. Conn. 


Units are backed with fir Weldwood. Beautiful natural wood built-ins like these provide warm, informal atmosphere for any school location. 


Functional built-ins add beauty, save on 


MOBILE BOOKRACK of maple Weldwood 
also provides storage space in Greenville 
School, Scarsdale, N.Y. Back is of open- 
shelf construction. 


RED OAK Weldwood Plywood makes 
beautiful sliding cabinets in kindergarten 
of Midland School, Rye, N. Y. Sink top 
and splash-back are blue-green Micarta. 


SLIDING CLOSET doors and wall paneling 
are made of Novoply throughout Unqua 
School, Massapequa, L. I. Novoply is 
available in pine or California redwood. 
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BLACK MICARTA covers tops of fir Weldwood cabinets 
classroom in Shades Valley High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
Used also in library, laboratories, kitchens and art room. 


BIRCH WELDWOOD cabinets, tables and teacher’s desk are 


topped with durable Micarta in Stockton School, East Orange, 
N. J. Natural wood blends well with gray linen Micarta. 


oi ej We eek: BA Sus - H 
DUAL-PURPOSE teacher's desk and mobile storage cabinet is 
made of good-looking, durable Novoply. Foster A. Begg 
School, Manhattan Beach, Calif., has one in each classroom. 
a ai RR Eee 
2 om 








aes ‘ 
LOW-COST, crack-free Novoply® makes superior classroom 


cabinets in Lyncrest School, Fairlawn, N. J. Cabinet tops are 
covered with Micarta in colorful Mardi Gras pattern 


costs, Save on space, cut maintenance 


Here are 8 practical Weldwood ideas for increasing the day-to-day value 
and utility of every room in your school 


Built-ins solve some of the toughest problems facing the 
school planner. On these pages, you see a few of the hun- 
dreds of ways in which built-ins, constructed with Weldwood 
plywood, literally stretch school budgets. 

FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY. There’s nothing like the wonderful 
warmth of real wood for desks, wardrobes, racks, cabinets, 
bookcases. You get away completely from that antiseptic 
“institutional” look. Built-ins made of Weldwood increase 
class efficiency and organization, make each room look 
more personalized, more cheerful. And for especially hard 
usage, beautiful Micarta cabinet tops have proved in thou- 
sands of installations that they “can take it.” 

cost picture. Weldwood costs less to install than ordinary 
materials, and built-ins of Weldwood often save enough on 
space alone to pay for the entire installation! Every square 
foot of floor space saved by built-ins pays the material cost 
for about 14 to 20 square feet of Weldwood plywood. 


ay 
Weldwood 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 
Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36,N. Y 
and U. S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 





LOWER MAINTENANCE. Weldwood eliminates the need for 
costly periodic redecoration; waxing keeps Weldwood look- 
ing fresh and new indefinitely. And Micarta’s extremely 
hard, smooth surface resists scratches, won't dent or chip; 
wipes clean with a damp cloth. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Weldwood plywood is guaranteed for 
the life of the installation. 

REMODELING? Many communities are finding that their prob- 
lem is a two-fold one: new construction plus the revamping 
of existing facilities to keep pace with the newest in school 
design. Built-ins of Weldwood provide the perfect answer for 
the conversion of out-of-date classrooms, laboratories, teach- 
er’s lounges and gymnasiums. You get modern efficiency 
at low cost. 

SEND COUPON for further details, or visit your lumber dealer 
or any of the 73 U. S. Plywood or U. S.-Mengel Plywoods 
showrooms located in principal cities. 


United States Plywood Corp., Weldwood Building AIORS 


55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me literature on Weldwood Plywood 
Novoply Micarta 


Name 


Position in school, school board or other 


Address 
City 


State 













CONTROVERIES OVER 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 50) 

use “because some individual centering pri- 
marily on his own self-interest or bias 
wants to use the schools of America to 
accomplish his own end.” Nonetheless Pro 
fessor Fields views “biased critics” in gen 
eral as “in the long-run susceptible to edu- 
cation and enlightenment,” suggests that 
information and reason are the best ways 
to meet their criticisms which he charac- 
terizes as having four major attributes 
“First, the all-powerful bias; second, a Jack 
of recognition or of the 
other problems or facing the 
schools; third, frequently a lack of infor- 
mation regarding the schools; fourth, an 
assortment of methods, including ridicule 
in entertainment features, pseudo-scientific 
or semi-scientific reports magazine ar- 


understanding 
purposes 


ticles or newspapers 
In contrast to the “biased critic,” “the 
attacker,” according to Professor Field's 


definition 
at 


“is not just taking a side-swive 
the schools he is out to destroy the 
American free public school system for one 
reason or another whatever the form 
(of the attack), whatever the issue raised.” 

Yet, as John P. Myers, Chancellor of 
the Board of Regents of the University of 
the State of New York, remarked at the 
Annual Meeting of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers: “The 
schools of the country are good. In spite 
of all the hue and cry to the contrary, 


”” 


they are doing a good job 











NATIONAL STATISTICS OF 


Item 


School Building Construction! 
School Building Construction“ 
Total School Bond Sales* ois ele i 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds’... . 
New Construction Expenditures‘ 
Construction Cost Index 

U. S. Consumers’ Prices® 
Wholesale Price Index® 

Total Population of the U.S 


1954 


States east of Rocky Mts 
Mts 


*Compiled August 6 
‘Dodge figures for 37 
211 states west of Rocky 
Bond Buyer 


IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS* 

Latest Previous 
Date Figure Month 
June, 1954 $185,697 ,000 $189,036,000 
July, 1954 24,862,954 49,873,818 
June, 1954 204,902,800 144,879,788 
June, 1954 2.41% 2.51% 
June, 1954 $ 47,000,000 $ 43,000,0008 
July, 1954 591 589 
June, 1954 115.1 115.0 
July 30 109.7 109.9 
June 1 162,187,000” 161,969,000° 


‘American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee 
*U. S. Dept. of Labor 
™U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


‘Previous year 





‘Joint estimate, Depts. of Commerce & Labor *Including armed forces overseas 

& Vallejo, Calif. Approved $4,528 ,23¢ 

SCHOOL BUDGETS % San Lorenzo, Calif. Approved $3,162,406 

® Cincinnati, Ohio. Approved $18,974,745. Increase, 
tw West Mifflin, Pa. Adopted $1,864,515 $291,370 
% Culver City, Calif. Approved $1,843,956 % Oakland, Calif. Approved $21,441,072 
% Monrovia, Calif. Adopted $1,322,820 % Glendale, Calif. Approved $7,866,141 
% Osborn, Ariz. Adopted $1,333,935 % Des Moines, lowa Approved $12,286,255. In 
% Ambridge, Pa. Adopted $1,031,000 crease, $1,372,681 
® Torrance, Calif. Approved $3,602,923 

Tucson Adk “l $7 2,07 . , . + ATION 

T Lina, eb. Apmoved $5,872,727 SCHOOL LAW CONFERENCE 
ae an Appreved $24,000,000. Tacrense, The College of Educ ation and the College 
& St. Louis, Mo. Approved $25,231,759. of Adult Education, of the University of 
*% Peoria, Ill. Adopted $5,530,097 Omaha, Omaha, Neb., will sponsor a two-day 
# Wichita, Kans. Approved $17,737,996. Increase, conference on school law, October 4 and 5 
$2,000,00 Dr. W. W. Hamilton, University of Wyoming, 
% Kern County~ Union High School, Bakersfield, will be guest leader. He will be assisted by 
Calif., approved $7,844,047. members of the departments of public in- 
& Concord, Calif. Mt. Diablo district approved — struction of Nebraska and Iowa and by faculty 
$5,238,358 - ad < es 
%& San Francisco; Calif. Adopted $34,533,648 members of the University of Omaha 


& Inglewood, Calif. Approved 
%& Knox County, Tenn 
w Riverside, Calif 
$506,000 


$3,291,238 
Approved $3,504,008. 
Adopted $6,145,000. Increase, 


Among the topics to be discussed are the 
legal status of the boards of education, the 
liability of members of boards, the legal status 
of pupils, and compulsory attendance 





Light | 


METALS 

ARE 

BEST 

FOR 

SCHOOL 
CLASSROOMS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S LEADING 
OF LIGHT METAL 








MANUFACTURERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


METALS 


Aluminum, magnesium, and other light 
metals are playing an important part in 
the schoolrooms of today. The use of 
these metals provides flexible classrooms 
that combine strength with design. This 
modern furniture is both functional and 
beautiful. School furniture of today should be 
about, or stack. This feature facilitates effect 
group activities and cleaning. 


Maintenance costs are lowest when light metals are used. The non-corrosive surfaces 
of light metals resist chipping, scraping, and abrasion. 


Cowan Products Company, manufacturer of 


offers a full line of modern school furniture, including: 


@ nesting chairs, stools, benches, cots, easels 


@ chart racks 
@ folding tables 
@ book box tables 


@ reversib 


@ group 


| COWAN ...is: 








@ double and single desks 


light enough for children to carry, move 
ive use of available classroom space for 


light metal products for over seven years, 


le chalkboards 


activity tables 


co., inc. SOS r st., sacramento, calif. 
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Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 


he chotce of experts 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO, 1954 
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Sexton preserves, jams, jellies and marmalades have won special 
acclaim for their superb flavor, natural color and full body. For them, 
we select the finest fruits and berries, sun-ripened in field or orchard, 
and blend them to our own recipes, cooking slowly in small batches. 
It is the unexcelled, old-fashioned way, modernly applied in our 


scientifically equipped Sunshine Kitchens, 












CRAY ONE X- 









































Snantnat 
Unlimikad. ! 


Don’t just buy crayons for 
your children. Give them 
the crayons that have a 
future — 






































Prang Crayonex! 











For more COLOR, more 





BRILLIANCE, and better 
BLENDING qualities, pick 
the BEST! 


A box for every size and 
purpose. Ask your dealer 
to show you the big as- 
sortment of Crayonex 


packages. 


ASK FOR IT BY NAME 
AT YOUR FAVORITE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


CRAY ONE X* 
































Send for ideas on Creative 
Crayonex Projects...1t's free! 
Dept. AJ-S58. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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ALONG THE WAY 
Carl C. Byers* 


A little laughter now and then 

Is relished by the best of men; 

A joke —a quip—and even a pun 

Will keep ol’ man gloom on the run. 

Time and Age become confusin’ — 

Why not make it a little amusin’? 

So every day, just begin where you are 

To scatter laughter near and far. 

If you meet a friend who’s discouraged 
and blue, 

Say a friendly hello and how-do-you-do. 

Give a great big smile and it’ll bounce 

And make you happy ounce for ounce. 

Just smile away your troubles — it 
really can be done. 

Then take time out to stop and think 

And you'll find that it’s been fun. 


PRINCIPAL PROMOTED 


Principal Don Barbee of Twisp, Wash., 
who was arrested charged with “cruel and 
inhuman punishment” for spanking a 13-year 
old boy, was cleared in three minutes by a 
jury on May 12, 1954. The school board on 
the same day promoted him to superintendent. 
Mr. Barbee said he spanked the boy because 
he refused to tell where he had hidden dyna- 
mite in the school building. 


NOT REAL WORK 


The San Diego, Calif., Superintendent’s 
Bulletin contains the following teacher’s re- 
port, published exactly as received 

A boy in the adjustment room lingered 
after dismissal. His teacher asked if he wished 
to talk with her about something. The fol- 
lowing conversation was quite enlightening 

Boy: Miss wasn’t that your check 
that the secretary brought in a while ago? 

TeacHeR: Yes, Donald, it was. You see, 
teachers work so that they will have money 


for their food and clothes and their home 
expenses 
Boy: Well, that’s why I stayed. I thought 


it was your pay and I’ve always wanted to 
know what kind of work the teachers do when 
we go home 

Teacuer: This is it; we get things ready 
so that you and the other boys and girls have 
the things you need for the next day 

Boy (amazed): But, gosh, do you get paid 
a check for just that? Gee! That’s a snap, 
‘cause you even have fun taking care of us. 
I sure don’t call it work. My mother gets 
paid, too, but she works hard at the cannery 
But she probably gets more, ‘cause she does 
real work, 

Teacuer: Probably! Good-night, Donald 


HORRIBLE EVENING! 


An eastern teacher remarks that a triend, 
wile of a physician, said: “If I want a per 
fectly horrible evening, I invite eight doctors 
to my home.” 

Substitute the word “teachers” for “doc 
tors,” says this teacher, and you can, imagine 
the sufferings provided to nonteaching wives 
by teachers 

And he might have added: “To the wives of 
school board members who must listen to the 
shop talk of teachers.” 


*Superintendent of Schools, Parma, Ohio 


Great Furniture 
livee forever 









Duncan Phyfe 
Chair and 
Desk 











| 


Griggs Airliner 
700 Desk and 
740 Chair 








_I 


: Seating Lasts! 





Write for the new illustrated catalogs on 
Griggs school and auditorium seating. 





GRIGGS 


BELTON, TEXAS 


Equipment 


Company 














ONLY FENCE 
MADE OF 
KONIK STEEL 


Konik metal is a 
special analysis steel containing 
copper, nickel and chromium for 
greater strength and rust resist- 
ance. Galvanizing after weaving 
adds still more protection. Re- 
member, only Continental is 
made of Konik Steel. 

CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 

Kokomo, indiana 










PROTEcy 


Please send FREE copy of ‘’Planned 
Protection’’—-complete manual on property 
protection. 











Name 

Address 

City State 
CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION ® KOKOMO, INDIANA 
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Just like magic! A simple flick of 
the switch transforms the gym 
into an auditorium. Another flick 
and there’s the swimming pool, 
with plenty of space on the sides 
for a cheering section during the 
meets. This is how the Riverside- 
Brookfield High School, Riverside, 
Illinois solved its space problems 
with Richards-Wilcox fully au- 
tomatic, electrically operated 
FoldeR-Way Partitions. 
FoldeR-Way Partitions are de- 
signed to permit maximum use of 
all available space. With the great- 
est of ease you can transform one 
room into two or more. Doors are 
3” thick, duck covered and sound 
insulated to provide maximum 
“sound stifling’? construction. 


Four rooms or 
as easy as 


with IR \YWV 





Three R-W Deluxe FoldeR-Way Partitions in the Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, Illinois 






permit completely integrated use of floor space. Partitions make possible two small gyms; one large 
gym; auditorium; and swimming pool with area for spectators. Schmidt, Garden & Erikson— Architects. 


DeLuxe FoldeR-Way Partitions 


Each partition anchors firmly to 
the floor without floor bolts, tracks 
or manually operated devices. 
Opening and closing are completely 
automatic; you turn the switch 
key, R-W does the rest ... smoothly 
and silently. 

Quality construction of R-W 
Partitions means more years of 
service with less maintenance. 
This is why more and more lead- 
ing school architects and progres- 
sive Boards of Education specify 
Richards-Wilcox. If you are 
plagued by growing space problems 
—and what school isn’t these days 
—Richards-Wilcox can help you 
solve them with R-W FoldeR-Way 
Partitions and Classroom Ward- 
robes. 


For complete information, write, wire or phone our nearest office 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 





































































































“A HANGER FOR ANY DOOR THAT SLIDES” 





Branches in Principal Cities 





SLIDING DOOR HANGERS & TRACK e@ FIRE DOORS & FIXTURES @ GARAGE DOORS & 
510 W. THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS e EQUIPMENT © INDUSTRIAL CONVEYORS & CRANES e SCHOOL WARDROBES & PARTITIONS 
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It’s the Finding That Counts — 





Better Filing In School Offices 


RACHEL MAYNARD 


Secretary of College of Business 
University of Arizona 

‘Tucson 

Member of Filing Committee 


National Association of Educational Secretaries 


At some moment during his after-hours’ 
thinking sessions, almost every school ad- 
ministrator has stood, perplexed, before the 
blank stares of the filing cabinets in the 
school office and wondered where in blazes 
his secretary had put that letter from the 
Xway Seating Company to the school board 
about the new seats for the auditorium. 
Under “X"’? Under “Auditorum”? Under 
“Chairs”? 

His secretary, too, had expended some 
thought on the matter as she pondered a 
proper resting place for the letter. Under 
“School Board’? Under “Alterations”? Un- 
der “Building Program’? 

There are probably as many school filing 
systems in use as there are schools. In one 
school office, the office copy' of the minutes 
of the school board meetings may be filed 
under “School Board — Minutes.” In an- 
other school office, in the same school sys- 
tem, these documents may repose under 
“Minutes — School Board.” Or, maybe in 
the same office, one set of minutes is filed 
in a folder under “S” for “School Board,” 
and the next year a new clerk puts them 
under “M”’ for “Minutes.” 

This is where the confusion starts and is 
compounded. Where shall the minutes be 
filed? And once filed, how can it be made 
certain that all personnel needing access to 
the minutes can find them once they have 


‘The permanent copy of the school board minutes, 
signed by the president of the board and attested by 
the secretary, will be kept in a loose-leaf book and 
bound annually. It will be placed in the school vault 
in proper sequence with the file which goes back 
if possible to the original organization of the school 
district 


disappeared into the maws of the filing 
cabinets? 


Important Related Problems 


And it’s not only the filing and finding. 
How long should the school office keep cer- 
tain documents? Who has the responsibility 
to set up a school filing system, say in the 
city schools, and who trains the file clerks 


to follow the system? How can knowledge 
of the files be passed on from one set of 
office girls to their successors so that papers 
and letters do not get lost? Who sets up 
the system and decides how things are to 
be filed? 

Realizing the great importance of this 
subject, the National Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries — those selfsame secre- 
taries who have to do the filing —in 1951 
appointed a committee of themselves and 
asked 300 of their co-workers in schools all 
over the country to send in the filing system 
used in their own school office. After these 
were sorted and scrutinized and consoli- 
dated, NAES, in harmony with the National 
Education Association, last year published 
a 75-page booklet “File It Right.” 

“File It Right” gives a simple classifi- 
cation system and its attendant alphabetic 
index that can be adapted for use in any 
school board office, city school system, 
single school office, university office, or 
school administrative office in city or 
county, 


Complete Classifications 


To illustrate: With varying degrees of 
emphasis, all schools are concerned with 
“Accreditation and Evaluation,” ‘Adminis- 
tration,” “Adult Education,” “Athletics,” 
“Building and Grounds,” “Business Affairs,” 
to list but a few of the classifications. If a 


particular office is not concerned with, say, 
athletics, that part of the classification is 
not included; but if the particular office has 
much to do with “Business Affairs” then 
this part of the classification is expanded. 

Accompanying the classification is a de- 
tailed alphabetic index which is always con- 
sulted before a person looks into the filing 
cabinets. Where will the school board min- 
utes be filed? The alphabetic index says 

Minutes, board meetings . .. ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Board of Education, Minutes 
And there, in the section of the file marked 
“Administration” behind a guide “Board of 
Education” is a set of folders, ““Minutes.” 

And that letter from the Xway Seating 
Company? 

Seating, auditorium BUSINESS AF- 
FAIRS, Building Program, Auditorium 

“File It Right” also gives suggestions for 
planning the physical setup of the filing 
cabinets, discusses responsibility for the in- 
stalling of the system, adds notes and hints 
on filing procedure, and details concrete sug- 
gestions for the length of time letters and 
records should be kept. Indeed, “File It 
Right” can be used as a training manual for 
the filing system in the school office. 

The book was published in the summer 
of 1953,2 and the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries are beginning to 
hear reports from all over the country of 
the adoption of the “File It Right” system 
All “adopters” are enthusiastic about the 
results. 

May I say to you that I am the secretary 
in a very large university office, that I can 
easily do each day’s filing in 10 minutes or 
less, and that not once during the past year 
since we have installed the “File It Right” 
system have we had to wonder where in the 
world we filed something. The alphabetic 
index leads us unerringly to the letter or 
record wanted. 


Fils It Right 
Educational Secre 
neton 6 I) 


sm iation 


Street 
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Architects—Perkins and Will 

Westmere School, Guilderiand, N. Y 

Beauty and comfort underfoot will not diminish 
with years of constant school traffic. Under the 
supervision of the Hillyard Maintaineer, asphalt 
tile corridor was treated first with Hillyard HIL- 
TEX, finished with slip-resistont SUPER HIL-BRITE 
WAX 

















a Ww Bis 
Architects—Perkins and Will 
Paige School, Schenectady, N. Y 

Hillyard TROPHY SEAL and Finish has been speci- 
fied for all gym and recreational fioors—for a 
lighter, smoother playing surface with great slip- 
resistance and controlled light reflectivity. Hill- 
yard Maintaineer in New York territory helped 
maintenance staff with gym finishing without 
charge 























7 Architects—Perkins and Will 


Heathcote Elementary School 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


“You know it's 
right when it 
comes in the 
checkerboard 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


San Jose, Calif. + Passaic, New Jersey 





| Choose Your 


\o FLOOR TREATMENTS - 


as Carefully as you S 
Choose Your Architect Q 


ee Ac 


SO 


* 


FAMOUS SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


SPECIFY HILLYARD 


tions. Busy specifiers, nationwide, find that Hillyard 


floor treatments for noteworthy educational installa- 


cod 


products are easy to use, consistently dependable, cost 


less to maintain, and a Hillyard Maintaineer is always 


close at hand to offer experienced guidance in labor- 


saving methods. 


Follow the example of school building designers, who 


have chosen Hillyard products many times for their 


lasting beauty, tough resistance and maintenance econ- 


omy. And depend on the Hillyard Maintaineer near you 


for advice and help with any floor problem. Hillyard 


puts him “on your staff not your payroll.” 


Architects — Perkins 
will 
Altamont Elementary 














A ” : resilient floors assures long 
me « weor, color beauty. Main- 
. tenance important 


brush 


MEET YOUR HILLYARD 
MAINTAINEER AT THE 


Calif. Hillyard Booth No. 47-48. 


“Be mente er STOR Le Po 0 par ET RR cm re 


and 


School, Altamont, N. Y. 

Classroom floors are at- 
tractive and color-bright 
The selection of Hillyard 
products approved safe for 


school budgets, is econom- 
icol with HIL-SWEEP 
treated automotic floor 


e Association of School Business Officials, 
Oct. 10-14, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 



























WHY BUY THE 
VEW VICTOR 


lémm SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


Because of 
VICTOR’S: 
| 


QUALITY 


Superior Sound and Picture 


2 
EASY 1-2-3 OPERATION 
3-Spot Threading 
3 
FILM SAFETY 
Exclusive Safety Film Trips 


TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
Lubrimatic Oil System 


o 
PORTABILITY AND MODEL SELECTION: 
Classmate 4— for small audiences 
Assembly 10 — for medium-sized audiences 


Sovereign 25 — for large audiences 


g 1CTOR 
| Chinl y wah Coype talon 


Dept. C-B DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 


QUALITY MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 


the solution: 


MODERNFOLD 





Christ the King School, of Columbus, Ohio, met the 
problem of tripled attendance with a basement recreation 
room —and Modernfold doors. Thanks to Modernfold, 
the basement now divides into several classrooms — yet 
becomes a single meeting and recreation area again by 
folding back the Modernfold walls. 


Your Modernfold distributor can help you with the 
solution in your space problem, too. He’s listed under 
“doors” in many classified directories. Contact him today 
—or mail coupon for full information. 


Be Sure It’s Modernfold 


The first and best folding door. Vinyl covering over steel. 
Sizes for any opening. Cleans easily. No cornice above, 
no track below to catch dust and dirt. Lasts a lifetime. 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


New Castle, Indiana; Montreal 6, Canada 


r 1 
the doors that fold NEW CASTLE PROOUCTS, INC. 
P. O. B 9 
like an accordion New Costin ys 


Indiana 
Please send full details on Modern- 
fold doors. 


Name 
Address 
by NEW CASTLE 


City 


Copyrighted New Castle County 
Products, Inc 954 
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THE SEGREGATION TANGLE 


% The Mississippi legal education advisory 
committee has proposed a_ constitutional 
amendment for abolishing the public schools 
As a means of avoiding the Supreme Court’s 
decision outlawing racial segregation, it would 
authorize the legislature by a two-thirds vote 
to abolish the public schools, if necessary to 
maintain segregation. The action would be 
taken only as a last resort in case Negroes 
would force school integration 

% The Texas state board of education has 
decided to stick to present state laws and prac- 
tices regarding segregation for Negroes and 
whites until they may be changed by a duly 
constituted authority of the state. 

% The Alabama state board of education has 
voted unanimously to continue segregation in 
the public schools through the 1954-55 school 
term and until the state educational system is 
directly involved in a racial suit. 

%& Integration of white and Negro students in 
athletic programs in the St. Louis, Mo., public 
high school began September 1. The three 
Negro high schools have been invited to par- 
ticipate in the High School League’s activities 
so far as present schedules permit. The first 
semester will be used to organize all high 
schools and to work out details of the new 
organization 

% Kirkwood, Mo. Racial segregation in the 
elementary schools through the sixth grade 
will end next September. By vote of the 
school board, integration of junior and senior 
high schools will take place in January, 1956, 
when a new high school is completed 

% Neosho, Mo. The school board has abol 
ished segregation in the city schools. The 
grade school for Negro pupils has been closed 

*% The school board of Artesia, N. Mex., has 
voted to discontinue the Negro elementary 
school and to mix the students and teachers 
in the nearby Roselawn School. The former 
colored school will become an annex to the 
Roselawn 

% The school board of Hobbs, N. Mex., has 
voted to stand by its decision of May 21 
ending segregation in the schools. The board 
had received a petition to suspend its action 
with reference to ending segregation 

¥% The Washington, D. C., plan for an orderly 
integration of Negro and white school pupils, 
as a “model” for other parts of the country 
has been condemned by the local branch of 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. The group made public a 
statement warning the board of education 
that “any refusal to admit a child to a school 
nearest his or her home because of race will 
be considered a violation of law and all re 
sources will be used to protect this right.” 

The new integration plan, proposed by 

Supt. Hobart M. Corning, provided that the 
new school boundaries would become effective 
September 1, 1955. The plan would permit 
children to stay in their present schools until 
they finished. and would apply to elementary 
schools, junior high schools, and senior high 
school 

% In the wake of antisegregation in the 
United States, following a ruling of the 
Supreme Court, the Dallas, Tex., school dis- 
trict has announced that no transfers from 
areas outside the district will be allowed. The 
ruling of the board is far-reaching, since it 
affects suburban communities with an inde- 
pendent district but no Negro high school or 
provision tor Negro children 

Segregation is not expected to be a serious 
issue in the Dallas schools this vear, due 
to the reluctance of Negro civic leaders to 
hurry the mixing of races in the schools. Most 
of them caution a slow transition in the 
process of integration, and some have even 
irged that segregation be retained. The school 
board aims to handle each case on its merits 
and promises that there will be no disturb- 
anccs 
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COMING CONVENTIONS Dakota, Marvin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 


Sept. 10-11. North Carolina State School 
Boards Association, Chapel Hill, N. C. Secre- 
tary: Guy B. Phillips, Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. No exhibits. 300 Officials, 

Sept. 15-17. National Conference on Cit- Secretary 
izenship, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C. zoo Building, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Hecla, S. Dak. 500. 


Executive Director: Judge Carl B. Hyatt, Oct. 18-22. National Safety Council, Hilton, 
Room 5118, Dept. of Justice Building, Wash- Congress, Morrison, and LaSalle Hotels, 
ington 25, D. C. Exhibits: Tom Clear, Prin- Chicago, Ill. Secretary: R. L. Forney, National 


cipal, Katherine T. Murphy School, Stamford, Safety Council, 425 North Michigan Avenue, 


Conn. 1000-1200 Chicago 11, Ill 


Sept. 19-21 Michigan Association of Oct. 20. Michigan Association of School 
School Administrators, Grand Hotel, Mack- Boards, Kellogg Center, Michigan State Col- 


inac Island, Mich. Secretary: A. J. Phillips, lege, East Lansing, Mich. Secretary: S. H. 
935 North Washington, Lansing 2, Mich. No Sixma, Michigan Assn. of School Boards, 
exhibits. 530 Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Oct. 1. Associated School Boards of South Exhibits: S. H. Sixma. 450-500 








KEEP rnoss SEATS FILLED 


Now you can eliminate many of the germs that cause illness 
in your school, Through a new scientific development of an entirely 
different type of antiseptic, the liquid soap you use in your regular 
washrooms can be a real germ-killing agent. Best of all, it costs little 
more than ordinary toilet soap. 

degerm Liquid Soap with Actamer* destroys up to 97% of 
all bacteria on the skin when used regularly. Although a powerful 
antiseptic, it is mild and will not irritate the skin. 

To cut down absenteeism this year, take advantage of this in- 
expensive safeguard. It’s highly concentrated and economical in use. 


Write today for sample and more information. 


degerm. 


LIQUID SOAP WITH ACTAMER* 
KILLS GERMS AS IT WASHES HANDS 








i HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Registered 


Mensante Chemical Co. Huntington, Indiana «* Philadelphia 35, Pa. * Toronto 2, Ontario 


Dak. Secretary: Daniel B. Doner, College Sta- 
tion, S. Dak. Exhibits: Mrs. Preston Scott, 


Oct. 10-15. Association of School Business 


Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Harley W. Anderson, 710 Kalama- 


HUNTINGTON GiGD LABORATORIES 
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PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


& Jack Livincston has been 
principal at Emporium, Pa 

%® Hucu Davivson Kanpatt has accepted the su- 
perintendency at Hendersonville, N. C., 
succeeds A. ID. Kornegay 

w A. B. Camnacx of Trafford, Pa., 
the superintendency at McClellandtown 
% Joun Ricnarpson is the new superintendent at 
Verington, Nev 


elected supervising 


where he 


has accepted 


w® Georce K. Cornisn is the new superintendent at 
Danbury, lowa 
#& N. V. Gorman, of Fountain, Colo., has accepted 


the superintendency at Harrison 

&G. J. Smitu, of Delevan, Minn has been 
elected assistant superintendent at Stillwater 

& Ciirrorp J. Goon, of Wilmington, Mass., has 
accepted the superintendency at Danvers 

& C. A. Carson, of Tucson, Ariz., has been pro 
moted to associate superintendent of schools. IRENE 
Erickson has been appointed assistant superintendent 
®& Franx Monaoe, of Midland, Tex., has accepted 
the superintendency of the Highland Park high school 
in Dallas 

tw A. Temr.teton is the new 
Alvin, Tex 

w Harey HA is the new superintendent of Dist. 8 
schools, Pana, IW 

% De. Tuomas C. Littie has been elected assistant 
superintendent at Richmond, Va 

% Biatne Konne has been elected superintendent of 
the high school at Oshkosh, Neb 

* T. H. Baay is the new superintendent at Boyne 
City, Mich 

% Epwin Barsovur has accepted the superintendency 
at Eagle Grove, lowa 


superintendent at 


«BP 


LEONARD 





& Supt. Joun Mine, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
has been re-elected for another year 

% Supt. H. D. Jensen, of Winona, Minn 
re-elected, with an increase in salary. 

& Ropert L. McConne tr is the new superintendent 
of Streator township high school, Streator, III. 

% Evwarp E. GLenn, of Bloomington, Ind., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Columbia City. 

% De. Joun Herzon, formerly superintendent of 
«hools at Newark, N. J., died on July 10. He 
served 35 years in Nutley, N. J., as teacher, principal, 
and superintendent 

tw Ratpw Ossorne, of Plainfield, Conn., 
epted the superintendency at Paducah, Ky 

% Mayor Orat A. Davis, of Midwest, Wyo., has 
been named director of the American Schools for 
Dependents in Tokyo, Japan. 

%& De. Leon O. SMITH, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Omaha, Neb., who retired on pension at the 
close of the school year, was honored by a reception 
tendered by the board of education and the adminis- 
trative staff of the school system 

& Kennetu Estes has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Owensboro, Ky., to succeed Ralph W 
Cherry, who goes to Austin, Tex. 

& Geratp J. Smitn, of Delevan, Minn., has accepted 
the position of assistant superintendent at Stillwater 

% Joun J. Houston is the new superintendent of 
School Union No. 114, Island Falls, Me. 

*% H. D. Ranpatt is the new superintendent at 
Hendersonville, N. C. 

%& L. B. Cox has accepted the superintendency at 
the Taylor County High School, Carrollton, Ky. 

w& Wititiam Scunute is the new superintendent of 
the Grayville Community School Dist. No. 1, Gray- 
ville, Il 

% Leonarp Grismer, of Butterfield, Minn., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Madison, where he 
succeeds H. S. May. 

% Pumie M. Lupr has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Belen, N. Mex. 

w& Clarence Scuacut, of Ashland, Wis., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Elkhorn, Wis. 

% De. Marvin T. Nopranp has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools at Sioux City, Iowa, for a 
three-year term. The annual salary has been fixed at 
$16,000. H. C. Roperts, business manager of the 


, has been 


has ac- 


ETERSON 


1224 Fullerton Ave. 





Chicago 14, Ill. 
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board, has also been re-elected, at an annual salary 
of $11,750. 
w Mervin Serr has accepted the superintendency at 
Perry, Okla. 


%& R. G. Petersen, of Stoughton, Wis., has accepted 
the superintendency at Onalaska. 

w% RB. H. STRICKLAND is the new superintendent at 
Riverbank, Calif. 

% R. M. Prerce, of Caruthersville, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent at Harlan, Ky. 

%& James D. CurrRAN is the new superintendent at 
Carbondale, Pa., succeeding Miss Mary B. McAn- 
drew. 

% H. G. Snyper has assumed the duties of superin- 
tendent at Fowler, Calif. 

%& Georce E. SuHaw is acting superintendent of 
schools at Superior, Wis., succeeding Leslie W. Johnson. 

% Hampton Crowper is the new superintendent at 
Hobart, Okla. 

*% C. J. Dintecman, of Seward, Ill., has accepted 
the superintendency of the community unit school 
district in Charleston. 

%& Tuomas J. Kerry, Pitcairn, Pa., has accepted 
the superintendency at West Mifflin. 

%& Dana P. Wuirmer, Gary, Ind., is the new super- 
intendent at Pontiac, Mich. 

% Hasxartt B. Osporn is the new superintendent 
at Nappanee, Ind. 

% Wittiam M. Hapvey, of Alice, Tex., has accepted 
the superintendency at Midland. 

% James Setm is the new superintendent at Ridge- 
way, lowa. 

% Ropert Lecuner, of Sheldon, Mo., has taken the 
superintendency of the Riverview district in St. Louis 
County, Mo. 

* C. W. Biccs, of Westerville, Ohio, is the new 
superintendent at Chatfield. 

% Donato W. SHeruerp, of Barnesville, Ohio, is 
the new superintendent at Tiffin. 

*% C. J. McManon, of Braddock, Pa., has been 
elected supervising principal at Bridgeville. 

% W. L. Hupson has assumed his duties as superin- 
tendent at Electra, Tex. 

% Epwin E. Pirer has accepted the superintendency 
at Hoene, Colo., where he succeeds L. C. Coffey 

t% Ratpo W. Ossorne, of Plainfield, Conn., has as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent at Paducah, Ky. 
% Gordon WATKINS, of Creighton, Neb., has taken 
the superintendency at Lyman. 

%& Mss. Myra B. Netson has been elected acting 
associate superintendent of schools in Los Angeles, 
Calif 

w Marx F. Scutty, of Paducah, Ky 
a new position at Dearborn, Mich 

w% O'Leary Merce is the new 
Somerset, Ky. 

% Joun Haver, Jr., is the new superintendent of 
schools at Lake Arthur, N. Mex 
% F. O. Ettswortn, of Stryker, Ohio, has accepted 
the superintendency at Wapakoneta, Ohio. 

% Donatp T. Harper is the new superintendent at 
Byesville, W. Va. 

*% V. M. Marross has accepted the superintendency 
at Gardiner, Mont. 

% Ropert B. Burret, of Salem, Ind., has taken the 
superintendency at Seymour, Ind. 

w Watter A. Kearney has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at New Castle, Pa., to succeed 
F. L. Burton. 

% Rosert Barsour, of Midland, Ohio, has accepted 
the superintendency at Adams. 

% Rocer Rvuark is the new 
Alpena, S. Dak. 

we Wrtviam STAERKEL has entered upon his duties as 
superintendent at Beatrice, Neb. 

% Denze. Gresens, of Minneapolis, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent at Belpre. 

% Sypney Lee GARDNER is the new superintendent 
of the Elsinore Union High School, Elsinore, Calif. 

* J. G. Extiorr is the new superintendent of the 
union parish schools at Farmerville, La 

% Joun GaNNnon, of Shenandoah, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Rutland. 

% Froyvp Banks is the new superintendent at Cun- 
ningham, Tex. 

% Hotmes Hamiiton is the new acting superintend- 
ent at Forest Park, II. 

% Ropert Brirrect, of Marble Rock, Towa, has 
become a member of the faculty at the University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

% Gorpon Watkins, Creighton, Neb., has assumed 
his duties as superintendent at Lyman. 

% Warne M. Brower, Winner, S. Dak., has ac- 
cepted the superintendency at Chappell. 

w Lestre Specx is the new superintendent at Holly 
Grove, Ark. 

w& Eante P. Lestre is the new superintendent at 
Colfax, Iowa. 

% Donatp J. Hugsers is the new superintendent 
at Medford, Minn., succeeding M. R. Mankerson. 


, has accepted 


superintendent at 


superintendent at 


STERLING Seating 
Built to the Pupil’s Need 


From the first plan through the finished product, the basic design 
of Sterling seating is the pupil’s need. Strength, durability, 


beauty—important as they are, come after the pupil first is served. 


Thus Sterling desks are built big enough for the child 
to grow in. Compare the wider, deeper seats and the gen- 
erous backrails, curved and formed to support growing 
young backs properly and in comfort. Oversize writing tops 
provide more than adequate working surfaces; larger room- 
ier all-steel book boxes hold all books and classroom tools 


with room to spare. 


You, too, can make your first thought the pupil's need. 
Write today for information and prices on Sterling D7000 
desks. Ask for Catalog 954. 


New, Modern Facilities 


to Serve You BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Better, 
Faster, 1900 NORTH NARRAGANSETT 


at CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Also MANUFACTURERS SPACEMAKER CHAIR DESKS, TABLET ARM CHAIRS, CLASSROOM CHAIRS 


SUPERTEX SCHOOL SHADES 
SLATEBESTOS, VIDEOPLATE, SLATOPLATE CHALKBOARDS * NEVERIP ERASERS 


LITTLE GIANT ERASER CLEANER 
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For Fall Classes! 


Principles and Techniques 


of Supervision in 


Physical Education 


by 
LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., 


Professor of Health and Physical Education, 
School of Education, Boston University. 


and 


JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Ed.D., 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
College of Physical Education, Recreation 
and Health, University of Maryland. 


Price, $4.50 


The writing of this book was prompted 
by the need for a modern text in the 
supervision of health and physical edu- 
cation, particularly at the elementary- 
junior and high school levels. The aim 
of the book is to help train both 
undergraduates and graduate students 
in health and physical education for 
supervision — and to present principles 
and techniques of supervision that are 
applicable to the field of physical edu- 
cation and related fields so that those 
working in this area may have a better 
understanding of supervision. Also, it 
is designed to help administrators and 
supervisors on the job as well as to 
serve as a text for administration and 
supervision courses in college and uni- 
versities training teachers of health 
and physical education. 


344 pages. 


The book fills a need for a text in 
graduate courses in physical education 
supervision; undergraduate courses in 
administration and supervision; courses 
for elementary education majors tak- 
ing work in physical education; and 
courses for school administrators and 
supervisors. 


It is designed for a one semester 
course and covers all modern phases 
of methods and techniques of super- 
vision in health and physical educa- 
tion. Basic principles are presented 
for operating a supervisory program 


in’ physical education. Techniques 
showing how supervision may be 
successfully carried out in physical 


education are included. Numerous ex- 
amples of successful techniques of 
supervision in physical education are 
given. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 
3207 Washington Bivd., 
St. Lovis 3, Mo 


Gentlemen: Send me trwin-Humphrey ‘'Prin- 
ciples and Techniques of Supervision in Physi- 
cal Education,”’ priced at $4.50 (Teacher's 
Discount) 


Name 
Position 
School 
City 


Zone 


State 
ASB) 9.54 











NEW PUBLICATIONS for 


SCHOOL“ EXECUTIVES 





The Negro and the Schools 


By Harry S. Ashmore. Cloth, 228 pp., $2.75. Uni- 


versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C 
This book, prepared by an experienced newspaper 
man, brings together the extended social, educational, 
ind political history of the education of Negroes 
since the end of the war between the states. The 
study, made by 45 educational researchers, brings 
together a vast fund of statistical information to 
support the impartial discussion of the problem pre- 
sented in the book 


The author, in his concluding chapter, indicates 
clearly that the problem of the separate education of 
Negroes and of integration of Negro and white schools 
is not likely to be settled soon, since the great mass 
of Southern Negroes is still inarticulate in public 
matters. Whether the great mass of Southern Negroes 
hares the almost religious dedication of their leaders 
for racial integration, there is a great emotional drive 


toward the goal of full equality 
is correct when he concludes finally that the present 
the Court, which the book an- 
ticipated by several months, is not the Armageddon of 
racial integration, but might turn out to be little 
more than one milestone in the long road the Negro 
has traveled since he was brought to this continent in 


Ihe author certainly 


decision of Supreme 


chains. The case applies to only five specific school 
districts, and changes need not occur necessarily in the 
other 11,173 districts where segregation has been legal 
and has been usually practiced 

rhe author is quite right in saying that, if the 
transition produces martyrs, they will be the young 
children who must bear the brunt of the spiritual con 
flict. The real participants in the struggle which is 
ahead are the parents of Negro children and the white 
laymen who sit on the local school boards 
Americana 


As Taught to the 
piled by W. W 


Tune of a Hickory Stick. Com- 


Livengood. Cloth, 70 pp., $2.50 


Women National Book Association, New York 13 
N. ¥ 

A delightful selection of fragments from early 
American textbooks. For high moral quality expressed 
in significant form it will be difficult to find corre 
spondingly important quotations in present-day read- 
w What the early pedagogs lacked in scientific 
method they made up in keen insight and a sound 
philosophy of life 
School Building Needs 

Central School District No. 1, Clarkstown and 
New City, New York. 63 pp. Engelhardt, Engelhardt 
and Leggett, New York 17, N ; 

This study suggests a flexible construction program 


costing $2,240,000 to meet a difficult situation 


The Wonderful Writing Machine 


By Bruce Bliven, Jr. Cloth, 253 pp., illus., $3.95 
Random House, New York 22, N. Y 

This co-operative project of the publishers and the 
Royal Typewriter Co., is a useful and interesting 
history of the typewriter and a good description of 
its manufacture. The reviewer would like it better 


if the author had omitted his somewhat flippant treat 
ment of typewriting as a career for women 


More School Building Needs 


By John H. Herrick and associates. Paper, 69 pp 
Bureau of Educational Research, College of Educa 
tion, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

his comprehensive school plant survey of a resi 
dential town of 8000 population, recommends an 
addition to the high school, remodeling of three ele 
mentary schools, and one new elementary school 
building, the total cost to be $871,000, which is 
well within the ability of the community to finance 


The Audio-Visual Reader 
By James S. Kinder and |} Dean 
Cloth, 382 pp., Wm. C. Brown Co 


McClusky 
$5.75 Dubuque 
lowa 

This reader 
articles from 


addressed to teachers, is made up of 


professional magazines and extracts 
reports and professional books. It 


of tbe method 


from 


touches every aspect 


audio-visual from its history and phi 


losophy to the newest trends. Necessarily, it is 
uneven in quality and there will be disagreement 
concerning some statements of purpose and technique 









Size of Class in Urban Schools 


Paper, 46 pp., $2. Published by 


Re- 


Educational 


search Service, AASA and NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C 
A study of the class sizes in elementary and sec- 


ondary schools in 110 cities of over 
tion. The median size found in 
pupils; in 1953-54, 33.0 pupils. 


100,000 popula- 
1949-50 was 32.5 


Minimum Admission Age for 
Kindergarten 


Paper, 29 pp., 25 cents. Research Division 


National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 
This tabulation represents the practices in urban 
school districts from 2500 population and upward 
Minimum ages range from years 7 months to § 
years. About one fifth of the schools reported 4 years 
8 months 


Teacher Tenure Provisions 


Prepared by a Committee on Tenure and Aca- 
demic Freedom, NEA. Paper, 80 pp., 25 cents. Pub- 
lished by the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 

A complete analysis of the situation in the states 


and local school districts as of June, 1954 
Sears List of Subject Headings 

By Bertha Margaret Frick. Cloth, 589 pp. H. W 
Wilson Co., New York, N. Y. 


This standard work has been brought up to date 
by adding new subject headings, accepting newer 
generally used headings, and adding explanatory note 
for broad subjects. The revised suggestion begin 


ners are particularly clear and comprehensive 


State Payments to Local Governments 
in 1952 


Prepared by Allen D. Manvel, of Bureau of 


the 


the Census. Paper, 76 pp., 45 cents. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A national summary of state and governmental ex- 
penditures, by function, 1942 to 1952. The report 
hows that about 50 per cent of state intergovern- 
mental expenditures in 1952 was for Education, i 
the amount of $2.5 billion 


Effects of Landscape Development on 
Ventilation of Buildings 


By Robert F. White. Paper, 16 pp. Texas Engi 
neering Experiment Station, College Station, Tex 

This bulletin has been prepared as a means of in- 
suring that buildings in the Southwest area will afford 
the maximum breeze and daylighting to occupants 
The study brings out that obstruction of breeze by 
plantings can be remedied or avoided through different 
positioning, and that plantings can be used to direct 
the breeze into a building. The tests indicated how air 


movement is affected by high, low, or medium hedges 
by hedge-tree combinations; by hedge-building 
binations, and tree-building combinations. Tests con 
ducted provide data for measuring air 
free standing trees. In most 
recorded at one-foot intervals to a height of 
for each station. The readings were made at a 


com 
speeds about 
cases, air speeds were 
seven feet 
ommon 
reference point considered a3 representing 100 
of the breeze. 


De nt 
per cen 


Principles and Techniques of 
Supervision in Physical Education 


By L. W. Irwin and J. H. Humphrey. Cloth 44 
pp., $4.50. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis, Me 
This basic study of the principles of supervision 


as applied to physical education is addressed to twe 








groups. (1) The undergraduate and graduate student 
of education who is preparing for a career in health 
and physical education will find here rather mplete 
discussions of the nature and method f modern 
upervision with significant applications to the health 
and physical education, safety, and athletic programs 
curriculum development, and their integration and 
evaluation. (2) The experienced supervisor find 
the survey of research in physical educat and 
curriculum development, which the author have 
woven into the text, a refreshing insight into the 
newest authoritative thought in the field The 
authors realize that the physical education program 
must be organized and conducted to fit into a variety 
of educational philosophies, and t eet the needs of 
hildren and youth living under econom and = s« 
situations which have little in mmon except a 
democratic way of life. The k will be welcomed 
in the most conservative situation and w he the 
teacher in the most liberal program 
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Corridor, West Ward Elementary 

School, Wabash, Indiana. Everett 

' j ‘ I. Brown Company, Architects and 

Pw 7 (| : hOoOOhINY “fy Engineers 


STARK GLAZED FACING TILE 


lowers maintenance € lasts for life 
7 \ . 


When a school architect specifies interiors of | Pupils and teachers get a psychological lift from 
Stark Glazed Facing Tile, he is building-in pleasing colors which have been “engineered” 
benefits for years to come—for pupils, adminis- by Stark to fit a wide variety of school environs 


trators and tax-paying citizens, mental needs, 


Stark Glazed Facing Tile pays for itself many Ask your architect about the structural ad- 
times over in maintenance savings, frees more vantages of Stark Glazed Facing Tile. Made in 
of your annual budget for education. Its glass- large units, it goes up fast, builds a wall and 
hard surface stands up under heavy school finish with one material. Write, too, for our 
activity, washes easily with plain soap and free brochure showing colors, installations 


water, never needs refinishing. sizes, ete. Address Dept. SE- ASJ-9. 


STARK Ceramics, Inc... Canton 1, Ohio 


14305 Livernois Avenue, Detroit 4, Michigan 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL-BUSINESS 


EXECUTIVES 





ACCOUNTING SATISFACTORY 

The Lamar, Colo., public schools are finding 
in accounting system, introduced in 1944, to 
be eminently satisfactory because of the clari 
fied picture which it provides of the financial 
status of the school district. Supt. Alfred R 
Young in discussing this accounting plan in 
his 1954 Annual Report, expresses the sati 
faction which the school executives have en 
joyed in using the financial data for better 
administrative and budgeting procedures 

The system includes duplicate receipt books, 
a general journal in which the cash 
are recorded, a new system of warrants to 
facilitate recording and payment by the 
county treasurer, and a small petty cash fund 
from which small bills are paid 

A breakdown of expenditures against budg 
eted expenditures has been provided for each 
school building and the various departments 
in each. This has facilitated monthly and 
quarterly financial reports to the teachers, 
board members, and patrons 

In addition, a monthly financial report by 
the superintendent has been introduced as a 
part of the accounting system. A complete 
picture of the status of the current tax col 
lections, warrants paid by the county treas 
urer, warrants issued and working balances 
against the budget, as well as the estimated 
income against actual expenditures is avail 
able monthly for study by each board mem- 
ber. This report has proved valuable in giving 
the board a current account of the exact 


receipts 


ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY DUTY 


UNIFORM 
HANGER 


Faster, More Thorough and 
More Hygienic Drying . . . 
More Efficient Handling 
of All Your Athletic Gear 


Accommodates a complete football 
uniform, solves the 
problem of drying and storing sweat 
soaked athletic gear. Extra heavy 
steel rod, electrically welded into 
single unit. Molten tinned finish 
protects permanently against rust or 
corrosion. Individually numbered. 


% Write for literature on American Approved Gymnasium 


Baskets, Steel Basket Racks and Dressing Room Equipment 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF F 

















PLAYGROUNL SWIMMING PC 





or basketball 


Each, complete with 
Number Plate, f.o.b. 
our Texas Mill. 


financial status of the funds of the district. 

An annual audit is made of the funds of the 
public schools and these reports are available 
for public inspection at all times. The audit 
ing firms are changed once every three years 
under a board policy. 


EARMARKS SCHOOL BONDS 


The Los Angeles, Calif., board of education 
has apportioned the $30,000,000 obtained from 
the sale of school bonds approved in 1952. Of 
the amount for new buildings, $7,210,000 will 
go for elementary schools, while $12,852,500 
will be channeled into new high school struc- 
tures. More than $3,000,000 has already been 
reserved for the new Gardena High School. 
Another $3,150,000 will go toward improving 
grounds for new and existing buildings. An- 
other $2,500,000 is earmarked for equipping 
new schools with furniture and shelving. The 
remainder of the bond money will be used to 
buy sites for elementary schools, to equip 
cafeterias, and to replace outworn equipment. 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


A valuable study of machine accounting as 
applied to schools has been prepared by Dr. 
Ridgley Bogg and Dr. Leo M. Casey, of the 
Scotia-Glenville Central Schools, Scotia, N. Y. 
The system is intended to apply to school 
districts which employ 150 or more teachers 
and noncertificated personnel. The plan, as 
applied to the Scotia schools, utilizes a de- 
scriptive type of accounting machine, with 
adding machine and typewriter keyboards. 


The forms include the required New York 
State financial and pupil accounting for (1) 
appropriations, (2) revenue, (3) payroll, (4) 
outlay accounts. The accounting forms devised 
by Dr. Casey and Dr. Bogg embrace all the 
standard state and federal items and include 
journal, (2) 


(1) encumbrance and expense 














NE PARK, PICNIC 
L AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 










Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Reom... 
Set up or clear in minutes 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD 
for Changing Room Uses 





THE STRONGEST, 








encumbrance and expense ledger, (3) revenue 
and distribution journal, (4) revenue ledger, 
(5) payroll journal, (6) employees’ earnings 
record, (7) payroll check and statement, (8) 
claims form, (9) schedule of claims, (10) war- 
rant, (11) voucher check, (12) check register. 


SEEK CO-OPERATION 


The Boston school committee has circular- 
ized all principals and teachers asking atten- 
tion to efficiency and economy in school op- 
erations. The circular particularly urges that 
principals and other department heads work 
for (1) progress toward a better educational 
system for the pupil of tomorrow; (2) the 
continued welfare of loyal employees in all 
branches of the school system; (3) fairness to 
the taxpayer who supports the school system. 


INCREASE INSURANCE 


The school board of Tucson, Ariz., has 
placed $1,500,000 in additional insurance with 
22 local insurance firms. This amount has been 
added to an existing $13,050,000 in a blanket 
policy for fire and extended coverage for all 
school buildings. The total insurance covers 
buildings, furniture, and equipment for both 
elementary and high school buildings. 


NEVER WORKED, GOT PAID 


Mrs. Carolyn Reidy, testifying before a 
court examiner of the municipal finances in 
Jersey City, N. J., said she had not worked 
a single day at her position as clerk of the 
school system from September, 1950, until 
her suspension in June, 1954. She admitted 
collecting her semi-monthly pay checks, which 
totaled $3,500 a year, stating that it would be 
difficult not to accept a check made out to her. 
She never had received a request to come to 
work 








UNEQUALED 


in 
APPEARANCE 
‘77720 DURABILITY 


STRENGTH 


USED IN 
CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS, 
CLUBS, LODGES 
AND INDUSTRIAL 

PLANTS 


TOPS OF MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD, FIR & BIRCH 
PLYWOOD, LINOLEUM, 

RESILYTE PLASTICS 


TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASY TO 
SEATING. SETUP 
MINIMUM 3 }4=74-— 
STORAGE | [7 


+U ~ 
— é 
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Send for folder with complete specifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © 


MILWAUKEE 46, WIS. 


HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 
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The GYMNASIUM 


with four walls 


... but many sides 


One gymnasium becomes two with a Horn Folding Partition, 
designed for exact needs. A turn of the key in an electric switch 
and it unfolds quickly and quietly, locks securely without bolts. 
Sealed from ceiling to floor, it keeps noise in its place, too! 


Many activities depend upon Horn Folding Stages! They bring 
instruction to life, add realism to plays and assemblies. Easily 
moved from compact storage, they are built upon an understruc- 
ture of steel for sturdiness, lock to the floor for stability. 


Dances require the full gym, and Horn Folding Equipment makes 
room in minutes! In one motion, Gym Seats telescope without 
friction into compact units. The Partition all but disappears into 
its wall recess, And for an ideal bandstand, roll in Horn Stages! 


How. 
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(in Hammond Technical Vocational High School, Hammond, Indiana) 


The Horn Folding Partition doubles facilities, permits simultane- 
ous but completely separate classes or activities. For instance, a 
girls’ physical education class can be in progress while a fast game 
of basketball is played by boys right next door! 


- 
Po naiaee 


nai weirs See 
Players like Horn Folding Gym Seats for they are free of pro- 
truding edges when folded, have a flush, sloping front for action 


without accident. Spectators praise them when extended for they 


can cheer teams in chair-height comfort and with ample leg room, 


On special occasions, extended Horn Gym Seats increase seating 
capacity, give a clear view of ceremonies. Horn Stages provide 
the speakers’ platform. Consult a Horn representative to see how 


versatile Horn Folding Equipment can make your gymnasium! 


Horn School Equipment Division of 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY «+ 623 South Wabash Avenue « Chicago 5, Illinois 





M/ New CATALOG NOW 
vy READY FOR YoU! 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS for 1954-’55 
The Moderately-Priced QUALITY Line! 


Dept. 966, Elkhart, Indiana 
Send NEW 
obligation 
NAME 
SCHOOI 
CITY 


MY POSITION 


TREACHER PACES CLASS watches re- 
sponse of each student, while know- 


Tachistoscopic ing at cna ee what is being shown. 


Training 
that is 
ECONOMICAL 


You get /Jowest cost per projection when you are using 
the tachistoscopic service that’s based on years of research 
by leading educators. 

A Keystone Tachistoslide® — that 
serves many years without deteri- 
oration —has up to 40 exposures, 
which is multiplied many times by 
using the Keystone Hand Screener. 
You can’t afford to accept a tachis- 
toscope as a gift if its projection 
cost is high. For a real saving on 
equipment, buy for Jow over-all 
cost. 3,000 schools and colleges 
have found the... 


KEYSTONE 


Tachistoscopic Service 











Tachistoslide from Basic 
Forms series. 


. Complete, Adaptable to all 
needs, and Economical. Write for 
demonstration by an experienced 
Keystone representative; no cost 
or obligation. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Mead 
Head Sereener in use, ville, Pa. Since 1892 — Producers of 


blocking off part of Superior Visual Aids. 
half-circle. 


All school administrators should have this new, 
attractive catalog of top quality student instru- 
ments in their reference files. Contains illustra- 
tions and information about the complete line 
of factory-guaranteed Pan-American band and 
orchestra instruments. Mail coupon or request 
it on your letterhead. It’s FREE! 


YOUR PURCHASING AGENT 
SHOULD HAVE A COPY ALSO 





PAN-AMERICAN, Division of C. G. Conn Ltd. 
1954-'55 band instrument catalog FREE, without 
AN - MERICAN 


a oe Fai filled ai 
KEY FINDING Very simple with Lund Steel Key Panels. 


A convenient key system at a modest cost. 


File them in any letter file drawer in the office filing cabinet or 
in the letter drawer of any desk. File like correspondence folders 
with other correspondence. Panels may also be mounted on wall or 
back of door. Finished in beautiful bright red enamel, size 1144”x10". 


Panels come complete with 23 key hooks and 23 heavy white Fibre key 
tags with nickel plated key links, receipt forms for borrowed keys, 
and cards for keeping a record of all keys. Tags can be marked with 
pen, pencil or rubber stamp to identify the keys. Full price complete 
only $3.50 postpaid. Money back guarantee. For immediate shipment 
send check, cash or money order 


MANUFACTURERS OF KEY CABINETS 


LUND EQUIPMENT CO. BRECKSVILLE, OHIO 
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BETTER RULES 


(Concluded from 


page 4 


of the school day without the intervention 
of regulatory fiat? Should not teachers and 
administrators be free to work these prob- 
lems on the basis of their professional 
knowledge and in light of prevailing situa- 
tions? If this opportunity is given to edu- 
cators, school boards will have what they 
want — better schools with better 
personnel. 


Recognizing Professional Service 


Many school boards follow just that 
practice. They have rules and regulations 
which respect the professional integrity of 
the school staff, they permit the staff to 
function as educators. They enforce rules, 
similar to these two examples 

The duties of the teacher shall include the 
care and instruction of their pupils. The teach- 
ers shall maintain such classroom conditions 
and practices as will contribute to the physical 
and mental health, as well as the safety of the 
pupils... . 

Principals shall have immediate supervision 
of all educational work of their schools, and 
have control of the buildings and grounds in 
their charge, under the direction of the super- 
intendent of schools. They shall supervise the 
work of all teachers under their charge and 
shall aid these teachers to make their work 


increasingly effective. To do this some part of 
each school day shall be spent in classroom 
observation or supervision of instruction 
With such rules the professional educator 
can proceed to his task, while the school 
board can carry on secure in the knowledge 

















Vertical stee! bracing bors within 
tubular legs provide extra strength, 
rigidity te rivets, hinges, mechanism. 
Steel dome feet for smooth gliding 
con also be covered with mar-proof 
white rubber feet. 












WITH, THE FINEST 
\, TUBULAR CHAIR EVER! 





More durable — and more com- 
fortable than many folding chairs 
costing twice as much, Krueger 
tubular steel chairs boast: -— 


Seamless tube frames 
Electrically welded and 
riveted construction 
Die-formed leg stretchers 
Curvedrollededgebackrest 
Positive, non-pinching 


No. 62, 
veneer seat for indoors and No. 
61, with perforated, curved steel 
seat for outdoor use, provide you 2 
with super qualéty seating that is 
sturdily built to last for years. 
Light in weight, quick and quiet 
folding, easy to carry and 


RITE FOR CATALOG 


... Describing the complete 
Krueger line of steel tubular and 
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that the schools are properly managed and 
the pupils effectively taught. The profes- 
sional educator does not need to have his 
entire school day outlined for him. He does 
not have to be told exactly how to do 
every minute detail of his job. All he needs 
is a broad statement of policy, of objec- 
tives, and of responsibilities. Such a broad 
statement will result in the establishment 
of the most effective learning situation for 
the pupils, and will promote an efficient 
school system. 

School boards should not give up their 
power to make rules and regulations. Rules 
and regulations are indispensable for the 
success of any public school system. How- 
ever, school boards must be sure that the 
rules and regulations contribute to the 
building of the kind of schools that insure 
the best possible opportunities for all those 
who are a part of that system. 


eee 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


*® Dr Hucnu ¢ Wittetr has been” re-elected 
president of the board at Los Angeles, Calif 

w& James N. Strar is been re-elected president of 
i board at Yorktown, N. Y. 

%& The school board of Harrisburg, Pa., has re 





elected all five officers of the board for 1954-55 
R. E. Boswett ecretary; Victorta M. VoGLeR 
treasurer Mark T. MILNor, solicitor Samuet A 
EVANS, accountant; and SALtre E, SNypeR, assistant 
secretary 

w% Atpert P. Stevens is the new president of the 


board at McKeesport, Pa 
*& Dr. J. J. Lipsey, Jr, 
board at Antioch 


has been 
Calif 


lected president 


th 
Me 


seat lock 
Silent folding operation 
Y-type non-tipping frame # 
Baked-on enamel fintsh ; 
oo o 
with curved hardwood « 


store. 













folding chairs.’ 
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THE HALSEY W 


Halsey Taylor 


COOLERS & FOUNTAINS 


w® James ( Porterrierp, of Omaha, Neb has 
wen elected executive secretary of the Nebraska State 
School Board Association 


*% Leo I Jones has been elected secretary and 
ontroller of the city school district of Fort Dodge 
lowa 

%® Dre. Gorvon Eapie has been re-elected president 
of the School Advisory Committee at Livonia, Mich 
*® At Casper, Wyo., Dr. Witsur Harr and Davin 
Foote, Sr have been elected as members of the 
«hool board 

%® Dr. Samurt J. Crumpine, a frontier doctor, died 
n July 13 at his home in Jackson Heights, Queens 
Borough, New York City. Dr. Crumbine was credited 
with the outlawing of the common drinking cup in 
hools and public places 

% Dr. Rosert A. VAN AUKEN has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Warren, Ohio, to succeed 
Granville S. Hammond, who goes to Alliance 

w® Dr. Crarence E. Partecu retired on July 1, from 


the School of 
Jersey, after 
the School for 
the New Jersey 
to 1946 

w The 
} 


New 


Parch was dean of 


Education of the University of 


28 years’ service. Dr 
nearly 


State 


a member of 
irom 194 


ind was 
Education 


5S year 


Board of 


board of education of 
has re-elected ERNest W 
Wyte t Groves will 
Amos F. GREGORY as 
BRUN and Wytte I 


Mich., 
SEAHOLM as president 


Birmingham 


treasurer; and 
Ricnarp A. SAUER 
were re-elected for a 


continue as 
secretary 
GROVES 
econd term 

w® Harry W 
treasurer of the 
Outn I 


we At | 


Miccier has been re-elected 
school board at 


LePARD was named as 


ecretary- 
Mich. Dr 
member 
Mich., a new S-man_ school 
was elected for the Kinderhook-Ovid area. The 
memt Joun Gray, L. D. Otmstrap 

McCur.ey, and G. I 

Grosser has been elected president of 
Khinelander, Wis. Grorct 
named vice-president 


*® Dwichut W. Rouse is the new 


Sturgis, 
a new 
oldwater board 
board 
ers are ARTHUR 
BARNES, LESTER BORN 
% Ixvine J 
the board of education at 
SCHUEPPERT has been 


president of the 


board at Farmington, N. Mex. W. G. MANWARREN 
has been re-elected secretary-treasurer 

w® Racen G. Linpstrom the new president of the 
ward at Desert Sun, Calif 


%® De. Fowaro Hinscunernc is the new 
the board at Salinas, Calif 


Cafeterias 


president of 
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TAYLOR CO., WARREN, OHIO 





















TEACHERS’ SALARIES Population Mmimum Maximum Population Minimum Varimum 




































B. 2,400 { B. 4,406 Portsmout 90,000 2,600 4,100 
1954-55 Withes- Barre 000 1M. 2,600 7M. 4.80 Richmond 238,200 2,650 4,350 
Concluded from page 46) RHODE ISLAND WASHINGTON 
Cranston §,130 2,900 4706 Seattle 548,000 3,186 §,622 
Population Minimum Maximum Pawtucket 80,000 3,000 4.400 Spokane 170,000 3,200 5,060 
Euclid 58.000 { B 600 { B. 5,700 Woonsocket $0,211 000 4,200 Tacoma 154,000 3,416 §,356 
ihe iM. 3,900 )}M. 6,000 SOUTH CAROLINA WEST VIRGINIA 
Hamilton 62,000 3,300 6,200 Charlestor ).000 $0 é Charleston 73,501 1,894 3,883 
Lakewood 70,000 600 6,200 - ; po i josie 9 6) ( "99 
> 4 Columbia 85,000 2,652° 4.104 c f B. 2,520 ) B. 3,22 
: { B. 2,750 { B. 4,500 ’ Clarksburg 86,000 M. 2.745 M. 3.609 
Lima 52,000 7 S ( I? cig {? ‘ 
1M. 2,850 (|M. 4,800 OUTH DAKOTA ( B. 2,340 ( B. 3,250 
Lorain sao09 § B: 3.200 § B. 5,000 Sioux Falls $7,000 2,930 4,725 Huntingtes 90,000 )M. 21592 )M. 3.708 
de Bb Bey TENNESSE! Wheeling 58.891 1,948 M. 3,892 
Springfield 90,000 } L. > ian , L. om Knoxville 126,000 700 4,815 WISCONSIN 
)? 3,300 } ,200 B 600 ‘ er P ‘ er e ee 
{ B. 5,800 Memphis 430,000 j — 4 — aoe Green Bay 6,000 850 aot 
Toledo 325,000 400 M. 6.000 (M 645 |M. 4.01 — { B. 3,412 ( B. 5,172 
B. $'500 Nashwill 174,000 § B 3,050 § B. 4.534 Kenosha 8500 7M. 3,612 [M. 5,592 
Youngstown 170,000 100 j M. $70 : 1M. 3,275 }M. 4,975 LaCrosse 50,000 B. 3,000 5,000 
cf TEXAS Madisor 96,056 B. 3,478 6,478 
OKLAHOMA Abilene 55,218 3.005 4734 Mil : 675.000 ( B. 3,827 { B. 5,627 
Okla. City 404,749 ? 600 4.50 Austin 160.000 000 5121 ial - , }M. 3,627 )M. 5,927 
Tulsa 208,000 970 10 Beaumont 109,000 3.200 4,900 Racine 80,000 3,400 5,800 
OREGON Corpus Chri ti 130,000 00 000 
Portland 400,000 3,400 6,000 El Pase 165,000 50) 006 eee 
B <9 3 ns _ 1 7c 
PENNSYLVANIA Fort Worth 13,006 oso tar a SCHOOL BOARD NEWS 
ee 110.000 j k. 3 oo { B. 5,600 pane rece | B 70 (B 19 % Joun F. Seramur has been elected president of 
iM » IM 6 00 )M 618 )M. 4,59 the school board at Milwaukee, Wis 
Altoona 78,000 600 5 000 Houston 1) 00 6 S % ©. Gust Peterson has been named president of 
Bethlehem 66,340 B 600 { B. 4,700 Lubbock 112,740 3,300 4.929 the board at Escanaba, Mich. 
1M 800 |M 100 Port Arthur 60,000 0 125 w& Mrs. Etizasern Hupson is the new president of 
Chester 68 000 ? 800 4 San Angele ( ) 001 4 SO the board at Long Beach, Calif 
brie 130,12 900 8 San Antonie §25,000 3 306 or w® R. Ray Kries has been elected president of the 
Harrisburg 90,000 ROK 100 W 116.91 ( B 060 ( B. 4,068 board at Hibbing, Minn. 
. Johnstown 6 4008 4,500" aco : ‘ »M 85 »M. 4,725 % Dr. Ray E. UNTEREINER has been re-elected presi- 
Lancaster 63,700 (x 100 Wichita Fal 9 ”) ( 4234 dem of the board at Pasadena, Calif 
Philadelphia ? 000 000 3,000 | UTAH % Wittarp J. Crarke has been re-elected president 
Pittsburgh 676.206 12 0 ( B ‘ Orden 64,000 ” 6 800 of the board at Alhambra, Calif 
}M 40K 1M Salt Lake City 201( aos & GusTAve OrrteL is the new president of the board 
Reading 109 0 P- co f B. 4,700 , at Vallejo, Calif 
1M 9 " iM 10 VIRGINIA % James ANDERSON has entered upon his duties as 
cranton 125,536 B. 2,700! 4. 4,700 Alexandria 80,000 B. 3,300 B. 5,206 business manager of the board at Lancaster, Calif. 
Upper Darby 90.000 100 , b 600 Norfolk : ' { B 5 { B. 4.150 w& Irvinc J. Grospier is the new president of the 
1M. 6,200 p }M. 2,700 j}M. 4,350 board at Rhinelander, Wis. 
_ w% STANLEY JENKINS has been elected president of 
*Plus $450 cost-of-living increment Plu 4 for men 






the board at Pendleton, Ore 


NO OTHER ORGAN 


Automatic | | OFFERS 
CLASSROOM SIGNALS = _ \ YOUR SCHOOL 


at LOW COST | SO MUCH 













Three Models 
Available 


Shown here 
MODEL 2C2 
TWO MANUAL 
FULL A.G.O. 
32-NOTE 
PEDAL BOARD 














PROGRAM TIMERS 


@ Stop button pushing! 






@ Assure punctuality! 
@ Cost little! 












EASY TO INSTALL — EASY TO OPERATE 


Montgomery Program Timers cost as little as $86.25 CHOOSE 
ond may be installed by your school electrician. Easily 


set to any schedule, fully automatic, but permit manval AM ERICA’S FIN EST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


operation for special signals. 








You'll find through actual comparison and 





MONTGOMERY MFG. CO., OWENSVILLE, IND demonstration that no other organ, electric ~ 
: ‘ ‘ or electronic, offers so much for the money | \Sear/ 
| pens oi alg rg gllmadamaaealaaaaait tea) aigs tiie atasiineas es other organ 1S SO suitable for school | Th a 
a | MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. Ovensville 2, Ind. | at endienniann / Ca 
Your ; Please send data on Montgomery Program Clocks 4 CONNSONATA is a development of the mm 
Dealer 14 Name . = ‘ sao ee ; Sound and Electronic Research Laboratories 
or : School ' of C. G. CONN Ltd., world’s largest manu- WRITE FOR NEW 
Mail § Address : facturer of band and orchestra instruments, Pree Booklet 
Coupon ! i specialists in musical tone for over 75 years. “HOW TO 
Today! — - State ' CONNSONATA, Division of C.G. CONN CHOOSE 
ee ee LTD., ELKHART, INDIANA, 931 AN ORGAN” 
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... plus MAXIMUM SPECTATOR COMFORT C 


NN) 
Just ask for a scat demonstration of Universal Roll-A-Way Ay 

Stands. Then you'll see and appreciate what we mean by ; 

maximum spectator comfort ...1n minimum space. 
Notice the spectator’s natural, comfortable position while seated. 

Make all the tests you wish, with teet forward or drawn back 
under the seats. Get out the slide rule and compute the actual 

area (or we'll do it for you). Compare design, construction, 


dimensions, and you'll tind that 


Universal Roll-A-Way Stands 


provide more cubic inches of comfortable leg 
room below seat board levels than any other 
stands ... with either 22” or 24” row spacing. 


The extra distance from seat board to foot board (18'%2”) 
and the position of the vertical filler or riser board (centered 
under seat) assure maximum space per spectator... per- 
mitting normal position of feet drawn back under seats. 
Compare this with other stands which have 2” or 3” less 
space and vertical filler boards flush with seat fronts. Write 


today for free catalog 


Universal Bleacher Company 


606 SOUTH NEIL ST. « CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
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Bellevue 

























@ The Z & H Rack is practically inde- 


Versatile as a Teacher... 


them. But unless 


BICYCLE RACK 


storage, labeling 


structible. Made from tubular steel, to approved safety Gevices on machinery seoms, Hivory, ot Sone, saveters. oe ee 
ani Gen Gee ek Sette, OO On and appliances, and this is the immediate when not in use. Holds wraps, growns, athletic gear, 
Sections may be fastened to grevad or responsibility of the instructor in charge a ned a ae . re 
concrete. New sections may be added In gymnasia and kindergartens the appara- heights to accommodate different age groups, long 
Holds bikes rigid. Will not scratch or tus and equipment necessitate provision pone ion end" aes ee "a 
mar. Painted safety red. Use this bet- for locking them out of the reach of pupils enamel finish 4 ft. single faced unit takes 24 
ter rack and save. Write for details. when not intended to be used. In libraries foot a oe ——” sein ecpiiaeallaiae 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS ON DIRECT ORDERS the necessity for book checking places a 


Z & H PRODUCTS limitation on the 


The CONQUEROR 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


Does a Job Fast and Well. . . positive Rotary Feed 
gives 150 perfect copies per minute. Exclusive new 
Raise-and-Lower Control gives perfect centering of 
copy with ease. 


A Good Organizer. . . seatwork, tests, bulletins, pro- 
grams produced professionally, economically, easily. 


Many Superior Features . .. such as Adjustable Pressure 
Control, Visible Fluid Supply, Reset Counter, etc. 


See the Model 70 Conqueror at 
major educational meetings, Onl $195°° 
at your school supply dealer or nly 


write today te Pius F. E. Tax 


42 S. Kostner Ave 


18 
tHE HHEYVER corPorRATION chiccoo 22. illincn 


Watch for the Automatic ELECTRIC Conqueror! Ready Soon! 


KEEPING INFORMED 
Concluded from page 45) 


same set of signals. To make the hit-and- 
run play work the man on third and the 
batter have to know what the other fellow 
is going to do and when. This does not 
change the responsibilities of either of 
their 
grated we are likely to wind up with the 
runner sliding in from third while the 
bat on his shoulder, 
and the catcher waits with the ball in his 
hand. Such a situation is no good whatever 


batter still has his 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
FINEST IMPROVEMENT IN Concluded. from 


BICYCLE RACKS IN 
50 YEARS carefully engineered 


Permanent Are Welded 
All Steel Construction mediately apparent 


the security of property. This demands a 
organization of the 


the presence or absence of which is im- 


to the experienced 
oheerver. Ti requires meticulous attention Meet a dozen everyday school needs — in audito- 


places of exit which 
must be provided for without making exit VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


Nebraska provisions substandard 














: COAT RACKS 
SES « 
vv 
| i) ‘ 
actions are inte- | 
} 









page 


handling facilities 





Large Capacity in Small Space 


riums, laboratories, gyms, cafeteria, shop, class- 


Write for Circular CT 206 


“The Coat Rack People” 
112t WEST 37TH STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Administrators’ Guide to 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


With many new high schools being planned, top 
school administrators and board members need the 
best possible professional and practical information 
on school shop planning and organization. 











Leading source of shop layout, plans, courses, 
current trends, administration, and methods is 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AND 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Shop Teacher's Professional Magazine 


Plan now to put this practical magazine to work in 
guiding you, your architect and your shop directors 
and supervisors. . . . There’s a plus value, too, in the 
big MARCH SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL, offering 
comprehensive coverage of every phase of shop 
work, from planning to curriculum studies, from 
course outlines to tool and equipment lists. Sub- 
scribe now! 


$3.00 a year; two years for $4.50 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
| 809 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Three sound reasons why Royal 


is the leader in schools 


— INSTRUCTOR wants a typewriter that is easy to 
teach on. She wants a machine that is easy for the 
student to learn on. 

Royal is built with the instructor and typist in mind. 


There you have reason number one. 


Typewriters must be durable for school use. Royal has 
never compromised with quality. It is the finest, most 
rugged precision writing machine ever built. It takes 
less time out for repairs and causes less interruptions 
in student typing schedules. Maintenance costs are 
gratifyingly lower. 


There you have reason number two. 


And service is the third reason. Royal has more than 
900 service centers. Royal offers free instructional 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC + PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
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demonstrations and provides students with a wealth of 
typing and teaching-aid materials. Royal provides 
highly skilled typewriter maintenance. 

It naturally follows that Royal is the number one 
typewriter in schools and has been for years and years 
Remember: In business Royals are preferred 2!% to 1 
by those who type. Surely, you'll want your school to 
use the business world’s favorite typewriter. 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N.Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demon 


stration of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation. 


Name__ 


School 


Pte ene en eee meee meen seer enaannnn 


del 














Hews of Products for the Schools ESS 


“PUSH-BACK” CHAIR 


The original “Push- 
Back” Chair in audi- 
torium§ seating has 
been added to the 
seating line of the 
Griggs Equipment 
Co., Belton, Texas 
The company recently 
acquired the manu- 
facturing and distri- 
bution of the chair 

Company, the former 





from the Kroehler 
manufacturer 

The Push-Back chair, which can be adapted 
to any auditorium seating plan, permits entry 
into a row of seats without necessitating those 
already seated to rise. Those seated merely 
move the seat backward with a slight body 
movement and enough aisle space is created 
for movement in and out of a row. 


For further information write: Griggs 
Equipment Co., Section S.BJ., Box 630, Bel- 
ton, Tex 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 078) 


WALL LINE CONVECTOR 


A Wall Line Convector, designed specifically 
for buildings with bands of windows, has been 
developed by the Trane Company, LaCrosse, 
Wis. Cabinets with sloping tops enclose a high 
capacity heating element of seamless copper 
tubing with mechanically bonded aluminum 
fins. Wall Line Convectors are said to be easy 
to install, as cabinets lock snugly, forming a 
continuous unit. Time-consuming measure- 
ments to obtain proper pitch of the heating 
element are eliminated by a screw adjustment 
on the element support bracket. Corner cabinets 
are available to permit continuous installation 
on two walls 

For further information write: The Trane 
Company, Section S.BJ., LaCrosse, Wis. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 079) 


GLOBE STANDS 
The Weber- 


Costello Com- 
pany, Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has 
introduced two 
models of 
wrought iron 
stands for the 
W-C world 
globes —a_ floor 
model and a ta- 
ble model. 

The floor 
model is 35 
inches high with 
a large, colorful 
14-inch globe; 
the functional 
design of the in- 
verted cone- 
shape wrought 
iron stand af 
fords stability. 
Table model stand is 14 inches high and holds 
a 12-inch globe 

All globes are precision manufactured, the 
product of cartographers and craftsmen. 

For further intormation write Weber- 
Costello Company, Section S.BJ., Chicago 
Heights 16, Ill 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 080) 
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MEDART GYM SEATING 


Telescopic gym seats of new design are 
being manufactured by Fred Medart Products, 
St. Louis. In addition to the many improved 
and added features incorporated in the new 
design, Medart seats are now built with 
either 22-inch or 24-inch row depth. Seats 
also have a 5% inch clearance between the 
footboard and the seat ahead providing more 
toeroom. Height from footboard to seat is 17 
inches, determined as best average for high 
school students and adults. A rise of 10% 
inches for each row is employed as most 
practical for full vision. 

Added strengthening of steel understructure 
and new design— with weight reductions up 
to 70 pounds per row — permit easy opera- 
tions to open or close. 

For further information write: Fred Medart 
Products, Inc., Section S.BJ., 3535 DeKalb 
St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 081) 





Bike Rack 


NEW BIKE RACKS 


The Z & H Bicycle Rack recently introduced 
by Z & H Products, Bellevue, Nebraska, is of 
tubular steel construction and unusual design. 
Each five-foot section holds six bikes firmly 
and in an upright position. Low in construc- 
tion, the rack will not scratch or mar bikes. 
One of the features of the rack is its easy ac- 
commodation of new sections. The racks may 
be securely fastened to either earth or cement, 
and are painted “safety” red. 

For further information write: Z & H Prod- 
ucts, Section S.BJ., Bellevue, Nebr. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 082) 


GUTH LIGHT FIXTURE 


A new adaptation in cove lighting is seen 
in the “2-in-1” Grate Lite cove and bracket 
fixture recently introduced by the Edwin F. 
Guth Co., St. Louis. The new fixture is called 
“2-in-1” because it may be used as a cove in- 
direct or a direct downlight. It mounts either 
way without attachments or changes. 

As a cove fixture, it maintains high efficiency 
by beaming 80 percent of the light directly 
upward and outward, with 20 percent beamed 
downward, When the fixture is used as a 
downlight, the distribution is reversed. The 
Guth Grate Lite Louver-Diffuser is claimed to 
have made this new design possible. 

For further information write: 
Guth Co., Section S.BJ., 2615 
ive., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 083) 
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“Safe-Way” Chassis 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Marmon-Herrington Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has announced a new transit-type chassis de- 
signed specifically for school bus service. 
Called the Safe-Way, the chassis has interest- 
ing features: it is designed with the engine in 
the rear, placing entrance door and driver well 
ahead of front wheels; the rear engine design 
allows 73 passengers on about the same wheel- 
base as that for a 55-passenger unit on a con- 
ventional chassis, reducing over-all length; the 
chassis has springs of the progressive transit- 
bus type, both front and rear; full air brakes 
rather than conventional hydraulic brakes are 
added; and other features. Three chassis 
lengths are available. 

The new Safe-Way chassis was developed in 
co-operation with such leading school bus 
body builders as Superior, Wayne, Carpenter, 
Crown and Ward. 

For further information write: Marmon- 
Herrington Co., Section S.BJ., 1511 W. Wash- 
ington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 084) 


NEW FOLDING CHAIRS 


Two additions to the Krueger line of port- 
able seating, manufactured by Krueger Metal 
Products Co., Green Bay, Wis., are the Y-type, 
non-tipping frame styles. The new Series 80 
features a tubular frame welded into a unit 
and reinforced at seat pivot points with 
vertical strengtheners. This chair has an extra 
large seat and an 8-inch deep backrest. Fold- 
ing hinges are covered at all times. 

Krueger Series 70 is similar to Series 80, but 
is constructed of heavy-gauge channel steel, 
with leg stretchers and braces of the same 
material. 

For further information write: Krueger 
Metal Products Co., Section S.BJ., Green Bay, 
Wis 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 085) 


VICTOR SILENT 16 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia., 
announces its latest projector, the “Silent 16” 
for silent film viewing. The projector has a 
number of interesting features: reverse and 
stop switches for reviewing back sections or 
analyzing a single frame; lubrimatic oil sys- 
tem; compensating films shoes; jewel tipped 
pawls for added wear; an optical system em- 
ploying either 750 or 1000-watt lamp; fingertip 
rewind; and numerous safety devices for film 
protection. 

For further information write: Victor Ani- 
matograph Corp., Section S.B.J., Davenport, 
lowa 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 086) 


Continued on page 102) 
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cushion-wall cuts gym injuries ! 
costs little more than hard surface walls 


The installation of new Spongex Safety-Cushion 
Wainscot sharply reduces the frequency and severity 
of injuries from crashes against gym walls. 

Spongex Safety-Cushion Wainscot comes in resili- 
ent, shock absorbing panels . . . attractively covered 


with plastic sheeting... ready for easy installation. 


In new construction, its cost compares favorably with 


most hard surface walls. 


Peoria State Hospital 

Sunnyside School 

Huntington School 

Newtown School 

Spring Glen School 

Lawrence High School 
Poughkeepsie High School 
California State Polytechnic College 
Jewish Community Center....... 


Bartonville, Illinois 

Shelton, Connecticur 
Shelton, Connecticut 
Newtown, Connecticut 
Hamden, Connecticut 
Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
San Luis Obispo, Californio 
.....los Angeles, California 


This specialized cushion-wall was made possible 
through the knowledge gained by The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company in years of experience, designing 
and producing crash pads for the automotive and 
aircraft industries. 

Whether building or remodeling, your school can be 
safer for indoor sports with Spongex Safety- Cushion 


Wainscot. Write to us today; we'll be glad to help, 


Redding Schoo! 
*Jewish Community Center 
Woodland Avenue School 


Redding, Connecticut 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 
*Catholic High School. . Escanaba, Michigan 
*Greenville High School Greenville, Mississippi 
*Shelton High School : Shelton, Connecticut 
*Clarence Barbour School Hartford, Connecticut 
*Trenton School Trenton, New Jersey 
*Goodwin School Hartford, Connecticut 
*Rocky Hill School Rocky Hill, Connecticut 
*To Be Installed 


® 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 33 Derby Pioce, Shelton, Cennecticul 


in Canada: Cenadinn Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 
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News of Products... 


(Continued from page 100) 


FOLDING CHAIR ACCESSORY 


American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has announced the availability of four 
new accessories to their folding chairs, one of 
which is a steel-rod book rack for attach- 
ment to the back leg stretchers. 

Six models in the American line can adopt 
the new accessory. They are Models 56 and 57 
with padded seats, recently announced Models 
60 and 61, and Models 53 and 54 with shaped- 
steel and birch plywood seats. 

For further information write: American 
Seating Co., Section S.BJ., Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 087) 


CIVIL DEFENSE FILMSTRIPS 


Through special arrangements with the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, the Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., Chicago, has se 
cured exclusive distribution rights on a new 
set of eleven black and white filmstrips. 

The new “Skills Training Series” was pro- 
duced by the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration as a method of teaching approved 


first-aid practices and techniques for self- 
preservation and assistance in the event of 
an enemy attack or natural disaster. The 


series can be used effectively by school and 
church groups, as well as local Civil Defense 
units and industries. 

For further information write: Society For 
Visual Education, Inc., Section S.BJ., 1345 
W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 088) 








TEN KEY ADDING MACHINE 


A new, Ten Key 
electric adding ma- 
chine, featuring sim- 
plicity of operation, 
was introduced re- 
cently by Burroughs 
Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
The machine is small, 
compact, and light- 
weight. 

Burroughs’ Ten Key 
low construction for operating 


styling has 
comfort, and is built for touch fingering. A 
hand-span easily covers all electrically op- 
erated control keys as well as the adding keys. 
Rubber mounts insure quiet operation. The 
aluminum case is finished in two tones of gray 
to eliminate glare. 


For further information write: Burroughs 
Corporation, Section S.B.J., Detroit 32, Mich. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 089) 


GLASS-SEAL THERMOPANE 


A new glass-to-glass sealed insulating win- 
dow unit was announced recently by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio. The new 
Glass-Seal Thermopane unit will be made in 
two wood sash sizes and two metal sash sizes. 


those most popular in the panel window 
market. The units will be made with two 
lights of double-strength “A” quality glass 


with quarter-inch air space between them. The 
new Glass-Seal Thermopane units will have 
thickness of one-half inch and will be easy to 
glaze and handle in construction work. 

For further information write: Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co., Section S.BJ., Nicholas 
Bld¢., Toledo 3, Ohio. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 090) 











PORTABLE 
PAKFOLDS 
SERVE 
BEST... 
COST 
LESS! 


Portable PAKFOLDS make every room a visual edu- 
cation room! One set of PAKFOLDS serves throughout 
the building. PAKFOLDS attach instantly 


How Many Classrooms Will One 
Set of PAKFOLDS Darken? 







Lae 





PATENTED 


...no ladders Call 


to climb; no screws or complicated mechanisms. Avail- 


P.O. BOX 450 


able for large or small windows, in any length or width. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND FREE 
SAMPLE OF PAKFOLD CLOTH. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 





C 9 
~ 





CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


Griggs’ new No. 54-E school seating catalog, 
recently issued, contains 40 pages of their com- 
plete seating line. Copies are available to any 
school official from: Griggs Equipment Co., 
Section §.BJ., Box 630, Belton, Tex. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 091) 


The 4-way advantages of using Wyandotte 
Anti-Slip Floor Wax are outlined in a new 
folder, C-565, containing directions for floor 
waxing as well as a way to prevent spoilage 
of water emulsion waxes. Available free, from 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Section S.BJ,, 
W yandotte, Mich. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 092) 


A new edition of the popular booklet, “How to 
Lay a Lifetime Floor of Northern Hard 
Maple” has been printed. Tips include sanding 
and finishing recommendations, and precau- 
tions for elimination of squeaky floors. Single 
copies are available, free, from: Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Assn., Section S.BJ., 35 
East Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 
(For Convenience Circle Index Cole 093) 


MANUFACTURER'S NEWS 


The Industrial Designer’s Institute, Chicago, 
has awarded its 1954 medal for outstanding 
furniture design to Dave Chapman. Mr. Chap- 
man is the designer of the new Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender line of school seating 


a 


An official citation was awarded Lee Mc- 
Cartney, of Hartland, Michigan, for his 33 
years of safe operation of school buses in that 
state, by Wayne Works representatives. In ad- 
dition to the award, the 62-year-old driver 
received keys to a brand new school bus. 

























BRoadway 1-3337 
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TUCKER 


[ FOLDING 


— 
Y: oe 


V to open 
V to close 
V to stack 


TUCK’ER ‘WAY FOLDING CHAIR 


A rugged low-cost folding chair for schools, 
churches, classrooms or assembly halls. 


Built to stand hard abuse 
Easily opened or closed with hand or 
foot 
Folds flat, stacks flat. Can be stacked 
without toppling 
Built of hardwood throughout, uni- 
form in color 
No metal to catch clothing or pinch 
Rounded corners, smooth finish 

e@ Exceptionally wide seat and back 

@ Finished in natural, stained, or colored 


Three sizes. . . Adult, Intermediate, Junior 


Send for catalog 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 


Ft. Smith, Arkansas 


Saves time — prevents 
waste . . cuts clean . 
never scrapes . . Hence 
no broken points. Good 
looking . . long lasting 
.. low cost. Makes 


ADVERTISERS’ PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index ore given a code number in addition to the page number on 


which the advertisement appeors. Refer to the advertisement for product or services 


available. Write direct to advertisers or use the information card in requesting informa- 


tion from a number of advertisers. 


Adams & Westlake 
Aluminum Windows 


All Steel Equipment, Inc 
Lockers, Cabinets, Desks 


American Crayon Company 
Drawing Materials 


American Playground Device Co 
Playground Equipment 


American Seating Company 
School Seating 


Beckley-Cardy Company 
School Seating 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co 
School Furniture 


Butler Manufacturing Company 
Steel Buildings 


Celotex Co.,, The 24 
Acoustical Material 


Compton Company, F. E. 
Publishers 


4th cover 


Connsonata 96 


Band Instruments 


Continental Steel Corp. 82 
Playground Enclosures 


Cowan Products Company, Inc. 80 
Finger Painting Easel, Chart Rack 


Crane Company 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Ditto, Inc 26 


Duplicators 


Draper Shade Company, Luther 102 
Shades 


Fenestra Building Products 
Steel Windows 


13815 


Flynn Mfg. Co., Michael 


Casement Windows 


Griggs Equipment Company 
School Seating 


Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Laboratory Equipment 


Heyer Corporation, The 
Duplicators 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products 
Heating and Ventilating 


Heywood-Wakefield Co 


School Furniture 


Hillyard Chemical Company 


Floor Maintenance 


Horn Brothers Div., 
Balke-Collender Co 


Folding Partitions and Bleachers 


Brunswick- 


Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 
Pencil Sharpeners, Pens 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc 
Floor Maintenance 


International Business Machines 
Corp 148 63 
Electric Typewriters, Program Clocks 


Irwin Seating Company 76 
School Seating 


Kewaunee Mfg. Company 66 
Laboratory Equipment 


Keystone View Company 94 
Visual Aids 


Krueger Metal Products . 
Metal Folding Chairs 


Ludman Corporation 


; insert bet. 66 & 71 
Auto-Lok Windows 


933 Lund Equipment Company 94 
Key Control Systems 


(Index continued on next page) 
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United States £ 


your school budget go 
farther. Bostons are 
“Trouble Free” Pen- 
cil Sharpeners. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


j CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 





BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis 


Please send me your Free Service Manual 
on Pencil Sharpeners 
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Medart Products, 
Steel Lockers 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers 25 
Flooring 


Inc., Fred 73 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 


Co. 16 & 17 
Temperature Controls 

Mississippi Glass Company 18 
Diffusing Glass 

Mitchell Mfg. Company 92 
Folding Tables and Stands 

Monroe Company, The 62 
Folding Tables 

Montgomery Manufacturing Co 96 
Time Clocks 

Mosby Company, C. V 90 
Publishers 

Nesbitt, Inc., John J 3rd cover 
Heating and Ventilating Equipment 

New Casile Products 86 


Folding Partitions 


Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co 
Subsidiary 64 & 65 
Glass Block 


Pan American (Div. C. G. Conn, 
Ltd.) 94 


Band Instruments 


Peterson & Co., Leonard 88 
Laboratory Furniture 
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Temperature Control 
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Typewriters 
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Schieber Sales Company 21 


Folding Tables and Benches 


Sexton & Company, Inc., John 81 
Institutional Food 


Sloan Valve Company 1 
Flush Valves 

Spencer Heater 12 
Boilers 

Sponge Rubber Products Co. 101 
Material for Wainscoting Gyms 

Stark Ceramics, Inc 91 
Glazed Facing Tile 

Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C 6 
Window Shades 

Stephens-Jackson Co. 72 
Slate Blackboards 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 8 
Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures 

Taylor Company, Halsey W 95 
Drinking Fountains 

Trane Company 22 & 23 
Heating Specialists 

Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 103 
Folding Chairs 

Underwood Corporation 27 
Typewriters 

U. S. Plywood Corp. 788&79 
Lumber for School Construction 

Universal Bleacher Company 97 


Steel Grandstands 


For Your Product Information Request 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in 
requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the 
code number of the advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the 
“postage paid” card. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE 








THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled. 
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SCHOOLS 
Griggs Equipment Co 
Push-Back Chair 
The Trane Company 


Wall Line Convector 


Weber-Costello Company 
Globe Stands 


Fred Medart Products, Inc. 
Gym Seating 
Z & H Products 
Bike Racks 
Edwin F. Guth Co. 
Light Fixture 
Marmon-Herrington Co 


School Bus Chassis 


Krueger Metal Products 
Folding Chairs 

Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Projector 

American Seating Co. 
Book Rack 

Society for Visual Education, Inc 
Filmstrips 

Burroughs Corporation 
Adding Machine 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Glass-Seal Thermopane 

Griggs Equipment Co. 
Catalog 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 
Folder 


Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 


Booklet 


#USE THIS CARD 


Encircle the key number of 
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the advertisement in which you 
are interested. 


Where the advertisement 


states that a charge is made for 
a catalog or booklet, the amount 
indicated, cash, check or post- 
age, must accompany your re- 
quest if you encircle the key 
number to obtain the material 
offered, and should be sent di- 
rectly to the advertiser. 


Detach and mail 


postage required. 


card. No 































~ J TIS generally agreed that classroom temperatures 
should be maintained at about 55 overnight and during 
periods of shut-down in cold weather. 


quick recovery 


This permits 
to comfort conditions and more stable 
control during the first hours of the next school day. 

Cutting off the heat altogether, and letting the class- 
room temperature drop to 40° or 45°, makes the recov- 
ery difficult—particularly in restoring heat to the floor 
slab, walls, desks, ete.—and leads to morning room- 
temperature fluctuations, possible overheating, and ab- 
normal bodily heat losses to surrounding objects. 

In designing unit ventilator systems to maintain an 
optimum overnight temperature, either of two methods 
have been employed: a) operating the units as heaters 
(recirculation only) under thermostat control; or b) 
installing supplementary gravity heating with additional 
piping and controls. 

Extensive field tests have proved that when Wind-o- 
line Radiation is integrated with Nesbitt Syncretizers, 
the combined gravity heating capacity is ample to main- 
tain overnight temperatures of 55° in zero weather. 
Hence this one system that sets the standard for daytime 
performance eliminates the cost of separate provision in 
each room for maintaining overnight temperatures, and 
simplifies the control of over- 
night temperatures from one location in the building. 


for greater economy 


Get more for your school building dollar... g0 NESBITT. 


Send for Engineering Report SL-6. 


MabDI 


NESBITT Syncritizon 

















































FANS PERIODICALLY 








 femperatures 
without other 
investment! 











UNIT VENTILATOR 
FANS OFF 











Added controls operate unit fans 
periodically through the night 


ABOVE: THE 





Convector provides supplementary 
heat, but is not used during day 


OLD WAYS-— BELOW: THE NESBITT WAY 











WIND-O-LINE RADIATION 
550 BTU PER FOOT 
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INE RADIATION 
550 BTU PER FOOT 


FANS OFF ALL NIGHT 





TEMP. 








Gravity heat of Syncretizer and 
Overnight temperatures —without 





Wind-o-line maintains 
additional 


satisfactory 
equipment or controls 


WITH WIND:O°LINE 


AND SOLD BY JOHN J. Nespitt, INc., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA., SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION. 









oti Look it up te COMPTON: 
Sind fans 


wlth push - button —————— BABYLONIAN 
speed 


Babcock test D-2, W-166 
Babet ahd Isaac Emanullovich 
is94 Russia rt r 
' a of Jev 


sacks and 


295 


ae i ( a’bel Tower of, bulit 
Of course you can't “push a a — Sia soem a ee 
button” and have a fact “pop of tongues” (Gen. xi) in Bi 


up’ inanyencyclopedia e e ¢ 


BUT the unique FACT-IN DEX at the back 
of each Compton volume locates facts more 


quickly than any other device e e¢ e Babenberg, 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb- sper D 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn 

a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have 

the fact you seek or the exact page reference 

where that fact will be found e e e 


it is just as simple and easy as that — any kind 
of fact or bit of information, or al/ the facts 
and all the information on a subject, whether 
obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will 


' Ott 
be there—ready at your finger tips mat B:t1cie. ee. 6in6. tx Takes 
: Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat 

Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building, Ships; Steam craft 
- i "si i Amazon River craft, picture A-185 
The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton's is bigger ee ee Gen ie 
ies; B-222b 
and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; a... eg 
M-309, M-322, R-133 
more than 130,000 text references. 1.2L A., 1, ee 
B-218, B-222b 
Rorneo, picture B-266 
) Burma, picture B-360 
) canalboat of middle 1800's C-107, 
r.32 


i ae 


‘ 


The Fact-Index is the secret 

of the amazing coverage of information 

in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 

saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 

6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts— with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 





